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DAPHNE CNEORUM 


A charming little plant, with 
Twice a Month 


rose-pink flowers in spring, 
which can be obtained from 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church Street 


New York City 
(See Back Cover) 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Wardwell Silver Medal Garden 
HE garden of Mrs. J. Otis Wardwell of Haverhill, Mass. 
has been awarded a silver medal by the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. This garden is about one hundred feet 


square and is enclosed by a brick wall. It is the type of 
garden frequently seen in the small cities and towns of Eng- 
land. It is formal in design but delightfully informal in feel- 
ing and its enclosure gives it privacy, making it a veritable 
out-door living-room. To enter the garden from the house 
one descends from a breakfast-room, the tiled floor of which 
is a few feet above the level of the ground. In the center of 
the garden is a circular pool. On axis with it and the break- 
fast room at the further end of the garden, there is a tiled 
roof tea-house on a brick terrace. It is the type of garden that 
a visitor would say reflects the individual care and good taste 
of its owner. A pergola of brick columns and rough hewn 
wood, at one side, leads to a brick seat incorporated with the 
wall. Over this seat, in a niche in the wall, is a carved wooden 
figure of St. Francis. The garden was built about 15 years ago 
but already time has given it a mellowness that makes it 
seem much older, and one recalls the sentiment expressed by 
Cardinal Newman when he said: “‘By a garden is meant 
mystically, a place of spiritual repose, stillness, peace, re- 
freshment and delight.’’ The garden was designed by Loring 
Underwood, landscape architect, of Boston. 





Pilgrimage to the Arnold Arboretum 


Arrangements are being made for a pilgrimage to the 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., starting from Phil- 
adelphia on June 6, visiting and lunching under the trees in 
the Arboretum June 7 and 8, and returning the night of the 
8th to Philadelphia. 

A group of members of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society and various garden clubs plan to go and anyone inter- 
ested in “‘America’s Greatest Garden’’ is invited to join this 
pilgrimage. 

Mr. E. H. Wilson Keeper of the Arboretum, writes, ‘“The 
first half of June is probably the best time of all to visit 
the Arnold Arboretum since at that period rhododendrons, 
azaleas, roses and a great variety of miscellaneous shrubs are 
in full bloom.” 

Mr. Henry G. Brengle, chairman of the Philadelphia Com- 
mittee of the Charles Sprague Sargent Memorial Fund, will 
be ready to give definite information regarding the pilgrimage, 
early in April upon application to 415 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


“Acid Phosphate” Becomes “Superphosphate” 
Concurring with the decision of the Association of Official 

Agricultural Chemists to change the term “‘acid phosphate’ 

back to the original term ‘‘superphosphate,’’ Secretary of Agri- 


ee nA Ney 


Mrs. J. Otis Wardwell’s Garden in Haverhill, Mass. 
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culture Jardine has announced that all reference to this fer- 
tilizer in department publications and correspondence will 
hereafter be made through use of the term “‘superphosphate,”’ 
with the old name carried in parentheses until the change is 
established. 

For many years the term “‘acid phosphate’ has been applied 
to a fertilizing material which is neither acid in reaction nor 
does it impart an acid reaction to the soil on which it is used. 
Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, says it is desirable, therefore, to get away from this mis- 
nomer, which is responsible for the general impression among 
farmers that the continued use of this material will bring 
about an acid condition in their soils. This impression has 
resulted in considerable sales resistance, which it is felt will be 
overcome by getting back to the original name, a name that 
is descriptive of the contents of the fertilizer, whereas the 
only excuse for the word “‘acid’’ is that sulphuric acid is used 
on phosphate rock to make the phosphorus available for 
plants, although the acid does not remain as such in the fin- 
ished fertilizer. 


Federated Clubs of New York State 

‘The fourth annual conference of the Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State will be held at the Biltmore Hotel, New 
York City, Tuesday March 20, at 10 A. M. The business 
will include the election of officers for the ensuing year. 
Luncheon will be served at one o'clock, Mrs. John H. Jack- 
son, 505 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, being the chairman of the 
committee. Following the luncheon, two half-hour talks 
will be given on irises and peonies by Mr. John C. Wister, 
president of the American iris society, and Mrs. Edward 
Harding, well known as the author of two books about the 
peony. 


Cape Cod Horticultural Society 


A new organization to be known as the Cape Cod Horti- 
cultural Society was organized February 17 at a meeting held 
in Osterville, Mass. Among the speakers was W. N. Craig 
of Weymouth who briefly outlined what an organization of 
this kind can expect to accomplish; Robert N. Cross of Oster- 
ville and H. V. Lawrence of Falmouth. 

The following officers were elected: President, Robert N. 
Cross; vice-president, Arthur J. Duffin; secretary, Thomas 
Milne; treasurer, Lewis C. Lawrence. 

Cape Cod is developing rapidly along horticultural lines 
and it is felt that an organization of this kind will help to 
keep that section in touch with societies in other parts of the 
country. 


Association of Kew Gardeners 


The Association of Kew Gardeners in America will hold 
its annual meeting and dinner at the Brunswick Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts, on Saturday, March 24, at 6.30 p. m. It is ex- 
pected that old Kewites will attend. The secretary, William H. 
Judd, Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, 
should be notified before Friday, March 23. 


The Prodigious Feeding Capacity of Cutworms 


Recent experiments at the Market Garden Field Station, 
Waltham, Mass., indicate that cutworms consume more gar- 
den produce than was ever suspected. 

Cutworms under observation from May 6 to June 12 
consumed from 17.09 square inches to 20.99 square inches of 
cabbage and cauliflower leaves in spite of the fact that no 
feeding occurred on about one-fourth of the days due to their 
reaction to the moulting process. One large cutworm de- 
voured 2.23 square inches of cabbage leaf in one night, while 
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those of average size several times ate at least 1.5 square inches 
at one meal. 

If the average daily ration for a cow is 60 pounds of feed, 
a cow would require 356 days to eat the proportionate amount 
of cabbage leaves which a cutworm eats in 30 days. Therefore, 
the digestive capacity of a cutworm is 10 times greater than 
that of a dairy cow. Normal activity continued when the tem- 
perature dropped to 37 degrees F. 

Cabbage plants, when first transplanted, usually have four 
leaves with a total area of about five square inches. It was cal- 


’ culated that the cutworms consumed about seven-tenths of a 


square inch of leaf per day. Thus, one cutworm would com- 
pletely devour the leaves of an average cabbage plant in seven 
days provided he did not cut off the leaves near the stem at the 
first or second meal (which he often does). 

In a trapping experiment in Waltham in 1927, 6627 cut- 
worms were collected on 3600 square feet of garden. At this 
rate the cutworm population of an acre is 80,187. When 
spaced 18 by 30 inches, there are 11,616 cabbage plants on an 
acre, and therefore seven cutworms per cabbage plant. At least 
there would have been in this garden. 


Mrs. Wilder's Experience With 
Narcissus minimus 


Mrs. Peckham’s note in last month's Horticulture concern- 
ing the little daffodil of the Spanish Pyrenees, Narcissus mini- 
mus, interested me greatly for the reason that, though Mrs. 
Peckham’s garden and mine are only a few miles apart, my 
experience with it has been somewhat different. I have never 
had many of these little bulbs to experiment with, but two 
plantations—if one may use so large a word for so tiny an 
undertaking—of six bulbs each have been in place for five 
and three years respectively, and their ranks have remained un- 
thinned, though I am not sure if they have increased any. One 
little bulb that was dropped in my “‘three-penny wood” and 
was tucked into the loose soil where it fell has arisen jauntily 
to meet five springs, though it has never had any protection in 
winter other than a scattering of leaves from the trees above. 
The soil in this spot is quite acid. 

Narcissus minimus blooms with me fairly regularly about 
the twenty-second of March, though weather conditions bring 
it forth occasionally earlier, but I have never known any of 
the blossoms to be injured by cold or frosts. Unless the 
present almost snowless winter has been too much for them 
I confidently expect their reappearance with the other wel- 
come signs of spring. With me N. cyclamineus has been a 
much more chancy and uncertain treasure. 

I am in no way intending to controvert Mrs. Peckham’s 
much wider experience. It merely goes to show that small dif- 
ferences of soil or aspect or some unknown factor will bring 
about quite different results. 

—Louise Beebe Wilder. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Why Camellias Drop Their Buds 


Kindly tell me why it is that my camellias almost invariably drop 
their buds. : ; 
In cases like this the cause may almost always be found 


in a lack of moisture at the roots. Not only do they need an 
abundance of water, particularly in the growing season, but 
they should also have shade throughout the summer months. 
It is well to examine the ball of earth as it sometimes gets dry 
in the center without the fact being apparent on the outside. If 
this proves to be the fact, you will be wise to set the plant in a 
tub of water long enough for the soil to become entirely 
saturated. 2 








Roses Tested in a Suburban Garden 


AST summer's tests in my rose garden revealed a number 
ia of distinct advancements in the rapidly increasing list of 
superior roses. Among the outstanding varieties was 
Mrs. Charles Lamplough, a hybrid tea that had been repre- 
sented as of value for exhibition only, but which proved to be 
a real acquisition for the garden. In England, it is described as 
a cream and lemon color, but here (in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton) it is essentially pure 
white. The flowers are borne 
singly on long, straight and 
strong stems and are of great 
size and very beautiful. For a 
very double rose, the buds are 
well shaped and the half- 
blown and full-open roses are 
of exquisite form. Its big petals 
are shell-like and have prettily 
reflexed edges. Though the tex- 
ture is delicate, the cut-blooms 
have good lasting quality. The 
handsome foliage can be kept 
clean with a reasonable amount 
of care. 

Owing to a lack of freedom 
in branching from the base, the 
plants are not as prolific as we 
might wish, but what they lack 
in profusion is made up by the 
superior quality of the flowers. 
I find that this rose needs little 
pruning other than cutting the 
blooms with good stems and 
clearing away all the weak 
growths. 

Another excellent white rose 
for the garden is Edel. The 
older white ones are generally 
unsatisfactory. In order to sep- 
arate the clashing colors and to 
soften the general color effect 
of our gardens we need more 
white. The very large flowers 
of Edel are freely produced and have good, though not very 
long, stems. 

During the hot and damp days of last summer all of the 
many blooms of Edel opened well and were beautiful in 
form. There was no nodding of their heads. It is essential to 
secure vigorous growth which easily can be done by intelli- 
gent feeding and cultivation. 

The bushes branch freely and are naturally well shaped. 
They have healthy foliage of average beauty. This camellia- 
like rose will grace any garden and will go a long way towards 
filling the need of fine varieties. 

Unquestionably Rev. Page-Roberts is a very handsome 
rose and deserving of a place in all well-selected collections. 
Still, I believe that it has been somewhat over-praised. The 
color of the buds, a strong yellow splashed with bright red, 
is a trifle too garish; and the habit of growth, somewhat 
sprawling, is not admirable. Atonement for these defects is 
found in its many superior qualities. The buds are of fine 
form and their color is softened and improved as they develop. 
As the large, double flowers fade they become a beautiful soft 
apricot mingled with fawn color and retain their beauty un- 
til the petals fall. The growth is fairly vigorous but I found 
it necessary, in order to have plants of good shape, to use 
temporary stakes and to prune some branches. The foliage is 





The Fine White Rose “‘Edel’’ 


attractive. The fine form of buds and full-blown flowers 
and the remarkable lasting quality of their beauty are wholly 
admirable. 

In Angele Pernet we have a real treasure of beauty and 
charm. Unique in color, distinct in form and distinguished 
in general characteristics it is sure to become a favorite of all 
who have artistic sense. The plants are vigorous and are 
clothed with handsome foll- 
age. Like most of Pernet’s pro- 
ductions, it does not require 
close pruning. The long, ele- 
gantly formed buds are a won- 
derful color that may be de- 
scribed as pale orange with the 
hue of bronze. The open roses 
are not very durable, but the 
beautiful long petals and their 
informal arrangement are ex- 
ceedingly attractive. 

Souvenir de Georges Pernet 
is a variety that deserves more 
attention than it has received. 
In my garden it is outstanding 
among the many beautiful pink 
roses. The flowers are of mas- 
sive proportions and are gen- 
erously produced on strong 
stems that never yield to heat 
or dampness. The buds are an 
oriental pink of startling bril- 
liancy. The mammoth full- 
blown roses are very durable, 
excellent in form and a beauti- 
ful salmon pink color. In all 
stages of development they are 
very effective and they retain 
their beauty a long time. The 
abundance of strong, sharp 
prickers makes the roses hard 
to handle but they are worth 
the trouble. The growth is vig- 
orous and the foliage is heavy 
and handsome. There is a slight tendency in the branches 
to spread, a fault that easily can be controlled. This superb 
rose needs only to be known in order to secure a place among 
the choicest. 





—wWilliam F. Dusseault. 
Orient Heights, Mass. 


English Flowering Begonias 


N the first issue of Horticulture of the present year ‘The 

“Roving Gardener’ makes favorable mention of English 
Flowering Begonias, and from his remarks I judge he is re- 
ferring to that beautiful winter flowering section which 
originated from the hybridization of Begonia socotrana with 
various tuberous-rooted species and varieties, and which in- 
cludes such fine subjects as Optima, Fascination, Exquisite, 
Elatior, The Gem, Ideala and many others. 

Even in England these Begonias are not cultivated to 
nearly the extent that their very obvious merits deserve, and 
this is largely due to an imperfect understanding of their re- 
quirements together with the fact that they are admittedly 
somewhat difficult to do well, and are certainly not subjects 
for the novice. Yet to those who possess the true cultivator’s 
spirit and find pleasure in attempting the less easily grown 
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subjects this type of Begonia offers a fine opportunity to test 
their skill. 

By far the most critical period in their growth cycle is from 
after they have ceased blooming until new shoots commence 
to push forth about April. During this time every effort must 
be made to induce them to retain their foliage as long as pos- 
sible but on no account should an excess of water be given at 
the ball; rather attempt to keep them on the dry side with- 
out, however, completely drying them off for this latter course 
nearly always proves fatal. 

If they can be stood on a bed of earth, moss, cocoanut 
fiber or some similar moisture-retaining material it is much 
to be preferred to standing them on an ordinary plant stage. 
A temperature between 50 and 60 degrees is required at this 
time and a humid atmosphere must be maintained and regu- 
lar damping down between the pots is necessary to attain this 
end. 

Under such conditions most of the foliage will be retained 
until the new growth is well started, and cuttings from this 
latter can be secured during May and June. It is always ad- 
visable to keep all the old plants for stock, for losses are fre- 
quently heavy—indeed with some of the shyer and weaker 
growing varieties it is sometimes difficult to maintain a stock. 


In localities where fogs and lack of light characterize the 
winter months I have found that the single flowering varie- 
ties give much more satisfactory results that the double. 


—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
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are decidedly better than when given plenty of leaf mold, 
which it seems to like in its wild state. 


While single plants are effective, it is in masses that this 
Silene is seen at its best. The flowering period is from late 
April till early June. The flowers while slightly variable in 
color, are usually of a lovely medium pink, but occasionally 
very pale and pure white forms are seen. This lovely Ameri- 
can plant attains a height of six-nine inches, rarely more, and 
is surely one which should be included in every garden where 
spring flowers are wanted. 


Silene schafta comes to us from Asia, being a native of 
Persia. It has also been found in the Caucasus. Being of pro- 
cumbent habit, plants of this species will soon cover consider- 
able space. The flowers are seen at their best in June and July 
but are produced right through the summer. In fact, early 
last November we still had some flowering freely. The color 
is best described as rose purple, a shade which none should find 
objectionable. Plants usually attain a height of four-five 
inches. Propagation from seeds is simple and plants also may 
readily be divided, early fall being a good time for the latter 
method of propagation. This is one of the best of our late 
blooming rock plants. 


Silene acaulis, popularly known as the ‘‘Moss Campion,”’ 
is a beautiful little alpine of very compact habit. It is a native 
of Great Britain and several other European countries, where 
it is frequently referred to as the ‘““Cushion Pink’’ which well 
describes its habit of growth. The flowers are about one-half 
inch in diameter and are produced in June, although some- 
times we see them as late as October. This 
dainty little plant should have a well 
drained place in the rockery with plenty of 
gritty material below it. 

Silene alpestris comes from the Austrian 
Alps. It is a very desirable rock plant 
and England introduced it in 1774. It is 
of easy culture and propagation may be 
effected by either seeds or division. The 
plants produce a host of underground stems 
and soon cover a fair sized area. The 
flowers are quite large, shining and snow 
white in color. A double form is in com- 
merce as well as an extra large single vari- 
ety named grandiflora. This and the other 
Silenes named may be planted in spring or 
fall, but the work should be done before 
mid-October to allow the plants to get 
established before winter. 


—W.N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 





Silenes in a Rock Garden 


Four Good Silenes for the 
Rock Garden 


HE Silene family is a large one and some varieties are ot 

especial value in the rock garden. Four in particular are 

of proven hardiness in New England and of easy culture when 
given a suitable location. 


Silene pennsylvanica is an American variety and is found 
wild from New England to South Carolina and Kentucky. 
It is commonly known here as the “Wild Pink’’ and in 
Europe as the ‘“‘American Wild Pink.’’ It was introduced to 
England as long ago as 1806 where it is very popular and 
like hundreds of other American plants is much more ap- 
preciated there than in its native country. Some of our lovely 
wildings are fastidious as to soil, but S. pennsylvanica does 
finely in any good garden loam. In fact, plants grown thus 


Narcissus Sparkler 


Narcissus Incomparabilis Sparkler is an 
arresting variety which was given an award 
of merit in 1916 by the Royal Horticultural Society in 
London when it was shown by Messrs. Barr &% Sons. Raised 
by the Rev. G. H. Engleheart, it is supposed to be the result 
of a cross of M. J. Berkeley with a poeticus variety. The 
flower is about four inches in diameter with a pale sulphur 
perianth fading to cream, and leaving a yellow flush at the 
base. The segments overlap two-thirds of the way up, are 
heavy and of good texture. The perianth reflexes slightly and 
each petal is cut at the tip generally into three. The pale yellow 
cup is well open and edged about an eighth of an inch deep 
with red-orange and has a dark green centre. It is a very tall, 
showy flower on a fine, strong stem, has fairly handsome foli- 
age and is a robust grower. It has been suggested that this 
variety will become an excellent subject as a cut-flower and 
this usually means that the plant increases rapidly. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. —Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 






































Hardy Primroses for American Gardens 


HE hardy primulas are not so extensively grown as their 

merits deserve, with the exception perhaps of the English 

Primrose (primula vulgaris), the Cowslip (primula of- 
ficinalis) , the Oxlip (Primula elatior) , the Polyanthus (Prim- 
ula polyantha), the Auricula (Primula auricula), the Japan- 
ese primrose (Primula japonica) , Siebold’s Primrose (Primula 
cortusioides var. Sieboldii), Bee's Primrose (Primula Beesi- 
ana), Bulley’s Primrose (Primula Buileyana), and possibly a 
few others, not so well grown as to warrant their more ex- 
tended cultivation. 

In addition to the above, the ones listed below are hardy 
around Boston. Primulas are chiefly propagated by seed, but 
the stronger growing ones, when large enough can be increased 
by division. Seed may be sown in the fall, in flats or pans, 
and placed in a cool greenhouse. Some growers prefer to sow 
the seed in February or March, in a warm greenhouse with a 
temperature of 55 to 60 degrees. The soil for seed and the 
first transplanting, should consist chiefly of finely sifted leaf 
mould, sand, and loam. In about three weeks after sowing 
the seedlings should begin to appear. As soon as they are large 
enough to handle, they may be transplanted into flats, about 
two inches apart each way. I have found plants grown in a 


temperature of 40 to 45 degrees, grow far better in every way, 
than when given a higher temperature. By the end of May 
they will be good strong plants, and ready for planting in 
their permanent quarters, which should be slightly shaded, 
and fairly moist. A reasonable amount of flowers may be 
looked for the first season, though many of them will not 
flower till the following and succeeding years. 





SQ 


The stronger growing kinds look well massed in beds 
or borders, and the dwarfer kinds delight in specially prepared 
positions in the rock garden. They are almost indispensable 
in gardens where a spring display of flowers is wanted. “They 
are all adapted for pot culture where space can be given them in 
a cool greenhouse as they begin to flower in February, and so 
prolong the flowering season. They are all liable to damp 
off, if the crowns are placed below the surface of the soil, the 
crowns should be level or slightly raised above the soil, and a 
few pieces of sandstone placed around, which will help to keep 
in check this, the most dreaded enemy of the hardy primula, 
when grown in pots. This applies more to the small growing 
Alpine specimens, than to the more robust. 


Primula algida Primula longiflora 


Briscoei magellanica 
Clusiana microdonta 
cottia Parryi 
denticulata Paxiana 

alba Poissonii 
erosa pulverulenta 
farinosa rufa 
frondosa saxatilis 
glaucescens secundiflora 
grandis sphaerocephala 
involucrata Veitchii 
helodoxa viscosa 
lichiangensis vittata 


This by no means exhausts the list of those that are 
hardy, but those named are worthy of extended cultivation. 


—Francis Lazenby. 


Harvard Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Japanese Primroses in a Wild Garden 
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Coming Lecture in Boston 


It is announced that Mr. Herbert W. Gleason will give his 
new lecture on “‘The Gardens of the North Shore’ at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass., on Wednesday, March 14, at 
3 P. M. This lecture has not yet been heard in Boston and 
will be beautifully illustrated with hand colored slides. It will 
be given under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and will be free. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


HE annual report of the President of the Pennsylvania 

Horticultural Society shows splendid progress during 
1927. The membership of 1344 is not only the largest in the 
history of the Society but is an increase of nearly twenty per 
cent over 1926. The new offices on the sixth floor of the In- 
surance Company of North America building, 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, are in the very centre of the city, within 
a few minutes’ walk of the railroad stations and face directly 
on the Parkway. The business office, the council room and the 
library were planned carefully for the purposes of the society. 
The lectures and exhibitions are held on the top floor of the 
same building in a large hall with good light and air. 

The library is comparatively new and little known. It is 
open to the public, because the society wishes to encourage 
horticulture everywhere rather than limit its activities to its 
own members; but for obvious reasons only the members 
have the privilege of borrowing boxks. It has had many valu- 
able and interesting additions during the past year, and all 
horticultural books of merit are purchased as soon as pub- 
lished. As a distinctly horticultural library, it is believed to be 
surpassed only by the library of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The council room has been used for 70 meetings during the 
past year, not only for the official business of the society, but 
by the following societies and committees: 

Philadelphia Flower Show Committee 

Executive Committee, Garden Clubs 

Farm and Garden Association 

Garden Visiting Committee 

School of Horticulture 

Wild Flower Preservation Committee 

John Bartram Association 

Council for the Preservation of Natural Beauty in 
Pennsylvania 

It is expected that in the future many more organizations 
will use the offices as a central meeting place. 

The society invites members of other organizations to use 
its offices when they are visiting Philadelphia. It is desired that 
these offices shall become real horticultural headquarters, not 
only for all eastern Pennsylvania but for nearby New Jersey 
and Delaware. The society desires to be of service to the com- 
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munity; and it hopes that not only members but any others 
interested in gardening will feel free to use its facilities and 
come to it for help in any gardening problems. 

The society is able to carry on its present activities by rea- 
son of the generous bequest of Mr. William L. Schaffer. He 


wished to encourage horticulture and the society is doing its 
best to use its income in the best and wisest way. 

While the society is proud of its one hundred years of 
achievements, of its large membership and of its position, 
which enables it to keep its dues so low that they are within 
the means of all gardeners, it realizes that to place horticulture 
in its proper place in the community many new activities must 
be begun. The present income of the society, while sufficient 
for its present work, is not sufficient for expansion. The fu- 
ture usefulness of the society must therefore depend on its 
continued membership growth. All persons interested in horti- 
culture, whether residents of Pennsylvania or not, are invited 
to become members, but of course those living within com- 
muting distance of Philadelphia have the greatest opportu- 
nity to visit the exhibitions, to attend the lectures and to use 
the library. 


The officers of the Society for 1928 are as follows: 
President, Mr. James Boyd. 


Vice-Presidents, Mr. C. F. C. Stout and Mr. Henry F. 
Michell. 


Treasurer, Mr. S. S. Pennock. 


Secretary, Mr. John C. Wister. 

The members of the executive council are Mr. James Boyd, 
Mr. Louis Burk, Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, Jr., Mrs. Edward M. 
Cheston, Mr. Fitz Eugene Dixon, Mrs. William T. Elliott, 
Mr. Fairman Rogers Furness, Mr. John P. Habermehl, Mrs. 
Casper W. Hacker, Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd, Mr. J. Frank- 
lin McFadden, Mr. F. Michell, Mr. S. S. Pennock. Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Serrill, Mr. W. Hinckle Smith, Mr. C. F. C. Stout, 
Mr. John Williams and Mr. John C. Wister. 


Recent Library Accessions 


The following books have been added recently to the li- 
brary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


On the eaves of the world, by R. Farrer. Lond., Arnold, 1926. 2v. 

Reginald Farrer explored the Kansu-Tibet border in 1914-15, and 
tells here the story of the first year’s adventures. His keen observa- 
tion and brilliant style give a vivid picture of the life of the Chinese 
border, of the perils of plant hunting, and of the master-mind of the 
expedition. 


Die Orchideen, ihre beschreibung, kultur und ziichtung, by R, 
Schlechter; 2d revised edition by E. Miethe. 
A very complete handbook for the orchid grower. Text in German. 


Plans raisonnés de toutes les espéces de jardins; 2me ed., by 
G. Thouin. Paris, Lebégue, 1823. 
A book of old French plans for gardens of all kinds—fruit and 
kitchen gardens, botanic gardens, pleasure gardens. (For use in the 
Library only) 


Les plantes alimentaires chez touts les peuples . . 
Paris, Lechevalier, 1927. 

Brief notes on the introduction and subsequent history of food 
plants from all over the world. Popular in style, and based on a 
lecture course given 1921-’23. First published about 30 years ago in 
collaboration with A. Paillieux under the title “Le potager d’un 
curieux.” Text in French. 


. , by D. Bois. 


The propagation of hardy trees and shrubs, by G. C. Taylor and 
F. P. Knight. Lond., Dulau, 1927. 
Compact and practical. 


The = gardening handbook, by R. Sudell. Lond., County Life, 


“If this book does but a little to clear away the misunderstanding 
which exists in many minds as to the impossibility of gardening in 
congested town areas, it will have fulfilled its mission. 


Travels into North America; 2ded by P. Kalm. Trans. by J. R. 
Forster. Lond., Lowndes, 1772. 2v. 

Peter Kalm, Professor at the University of Aobo, in Swedish Fin- 
land, explored the American Colonies from Philadelphia to Montreal 
between 1748 and 1751, introducing to Europe many plants native to 
the New World. (For use in the Library only) 
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Bloodroot, an Excellent Native Wild Plant for Rock Work 


Rock Plants Which Belong to America’ 


thusiasm over rock gardens in this country. In England 

rock gardens have long been in favor and worthily appre- 
ciated, and because of this fact a great deal has been learned 
about the plants best suited for cultivation in the climate of 
England and the best methods of cultivation. Rock gardening 
in this country is a comparatively new thing, and thus far we 
have been almost wholly dependent upon the Old World for 
our rock plants and for our ideas as to their cultivation,— 
ideas which have not always proved fruitful in our differing 
climate. We are now beginning to realize that we have in 
this country a wealth of material quite equal to that which 
comes to us from abroad. To be sure, our native flora is de- 
ficient in campanulas, saxifrages and primroses, as compared 
with that of the Old World; but on the other hand we have 
a large number of polemoniums, dodecatheons and pent- 
stemons which are utterly unknown across the Atlantic. The 
genus pentstemon, for example, has 148 species, of which 147 
are native American. The late Reginald Farrer, the highest 
authority in England on rock plants, in his monumental work 
entitled The English Rock Garden, speaks with enthusiasm 
concerning many of our American species. To be sure, the cul- 
tural treatment of all this plant material is still largely in the 
experimental stage, yet it will not be long before we shall 
know the precise requirements of our American alpines and 
how to meet them. 

It is a singular fact (one not altogether to our credit) that 
at present we have to send to England or France for many of 
our American rock plants. English collectors, particularly 
Thompson & Morgan of Ipswich, and Rev. H. A. F. Ander- 
son of Leicester, have a far longer list of our native plants 
than any dealer in the United States now offers. Our promi- 


|: is exceedingly interesting to note the rapidly-growing en- 





*From a lecture given before the Horticultural Society of New York, at Chickering Hall, 
New York City, by Herbert W. Gleason. 


nent seedsmen have entirely neglected this field of enterprise, 
their excuse being, ‘There isn’t any demand for such things.”’ 
Now that the demand has arrived, it is to be hoped that they 
will undertake to meet it. 


The following individuals may be mentioned as sources 
in this country from which many of our native rock plants 
may be secured, although very few true alpines are listed in 
their several catalogues: 

Carl Purdy, Ukiah, California. (Plants only, chiefly bulbs.) 

D. M. Andrews, Boulder, Colorado. (Plants and seeds from the Central 
Rockies. ) 

Robert Kessler, Box 1401, Los Angeles, California. (Plants and seeds.) 

Ben Johnson, 444 Center St., Salt Lake City, Utah. (Seeds from Utah 
localities. ) 

D. H. Snowberger, Payette, Idaho. (Seeds from the Idaho mountains.) 

Mrs. Albert Obergfell, Sidney, Montana. (Plants only.) 

Miss Fannie M. Heath, Grand Forks, No. Dakota. (Chiefly prairie plants.) 

Mrs. Susan Stoker, Cowichan Lake, B. C. (Seeds of northwestern plants.) 

McTaggart Cowan, 2507 Jones Ave, No. Vancouver, B. C. (Seeds.) 

Mrs. Clarance Nye, Prospect, Oregon. (Plants of extreme northwest. ) 

Edward Gillett, Southwick, Mass. (New England plants. ) 

F. H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt. (Plants of northern New England.) ‘ 

In the cultivation of rock plants from high mountain 
regions, the golden rule to be followed is to duplicate as 
nearly as possible the conditions under which the plants are 
normally found, especially with reference to the texture and 
quality of the soil. Some plants demand a peaty soil, others 
a large element of sand, still others clear grit. Most alpines 
thrive in a slightly acid soil; some require lime. This item of 
the acidity or alkalinity of the soil is often of the highest im- 
portance, being the turning-point between success and failure 
in cultivation. 

While many plants seem to be indifferent as to the precise 
amount of acid in the soil, and grow equally well on lime- 
stone or granite, there are so many others in the case of which 
this is a vital factor that it should always be given careful con- 


sideration. When possible, the nature of the soil in which a 
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given plant grows should be learned (a fact to be determined 
by the collector) and then a test should be made of the soil 
in which it is to be planted. This test is made by means of a 
“‘soil-indicator.’’ An excellent contrivance of this sort may be 
purchased from the Wild Flower Preservation Society of 
Washington, D. C. Another and similar device from an Eng- 
lish source, known as the “‘B. H. D. Indicator,’’ may be se- 
cured from the office of the Garden Club of America, 
598 Madison Avenue, New York. Knowing the reaction of 
the soil in one’s rock garden, it may easily be modified to suit 
the needs of the plants which are to be used. 

Thorough drainage is of prime importance, even in the case 
of plants which normally grow in a moist location. Shade, 
also, should be considered, although most alpines flourish in 
full sun. Rich soil should be avoided; in fact, most alpines 
succeed in a soil which is surprisingly lean. The amount of 
moisture to be supplied varies with different plants. ‘Those 
which come from the proximity of glaciers or snow-banks 
thrive best in what is called a ‘‘wet moraine,’’—an expensive, 
although highly desirable arrangement whereby moisture is 
supplied to the roots of the plants without reaching the sur- 
face. Protection in winter is necessary in the case of many 
plants, and the best protection is an abundance of snow. 
Failing that, as has been the unfortunate condition in many 
localities during the present winter, fallen leaves held down 
by chicken-wire or small tree branches serve very well. 

Among those who have experimented with our American 
alpines and have achieved a considerable degree of success may 
be mentioned Mr. F. Cleveland Morgan, Montreal, P. Q.; 
Mr. Herbert Durand, Bronxville, N. Y.; Mr. Clarence Lown, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Mrs. Louise Beebe Wilder, Bronxville, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Isaac Sprague, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Mrs. Clem- 
ent S. Houghton, Chestnut Hill, Mass., and the Harvard 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 


Miss Sturtevant Replies to Mr. Auten 


Dear Sir:—I note on Page 66 of the Feb. 1 issue of Horti- 
culture that Mr. Benjamin C. Auten gives me as the authority 
for the statement that in replarting bearded irises all old 
tuber lobes should be removed because the old lobes were prone 
to disease. | cannot remember making such a statement, cer- 
tainly not in those words, nor with his meaning. 

I consider the natural divisions of a rhizome ‘‘old’’ when it 
seems to have served its purpose and no longer looks plump 
and healthy, certainly never a two-year-old one. If a clump or 
mass needs to be replanted because it has been overcrowded, I 
would choose the strongest leaf fans with as much of the 
rhizome as breaks off naturally; if there are not enough of 
these for the space to be filled I will take those that flowered 
and have two fans of leaves, or growing points, but never cut 
them up. All the rest should be discarded. I should not pre- 
sume to advise growers as to the method of propagation; there 
are many, some better suited to one region than another, or to 
the necessities and facilities of the individual nurseryman. 

—Grace Sturtevant. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Rules for Hedge Pruning 


Please tell me how to prune a privet hedge. 

In discussing hedges, Professor Waugh advocates setting the 
plants about 18 inches apart. Pruning should begin, he says, 
about the last of June the first year if the plants are thrifty. 
The second year there should be a light pruning in February, 
followed by a light shearing in June. Rather heavy cutting 
back is desirable during the first two or three years in order to 
force a thick, bushy growth near the ground. When the hedge 
is fairly under way it will require one dormant pruning during 
February, and one, two or three shearings during the growing 
a Not even one year should go by without any pruning 
at all. 
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Asiatic Firs for American Gardens 


HE appearance in the trade of the Green Cone Veitch Fir 

(Abies Veitchii olivacea) calls attention to the fact that 
Japan has contributed several firs which are among the best 
evergreens for planting in the northeastern part of the United 
States. The best known of these firs probably is Abies brachy- 
phylla, or as it is sometimes called, A. homolepis. This is a 
handsome, well-shaped tree, particularly useful as a lawn 
specimen where there is room for it. It is to be recommended 
for landscape purposes, and is generally considered among the 
most important and most valuable of all eastern firs. It will 
grow 75 feet tall, although there are no trees of that height 
in this country, the finest specimen with which the writer is 
acquainted being one in the Hunnewell pinetum in Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, which is about 30 feet tall. 

Abies Veitchii is another handsome fir and equally hardy. 
The variety olivacea has its native home on the high moun- 
tain regions of Central Japan. The trunk, branches and leaves 
are similar to those of the typical Abies Veitchii, but the spe- 
cies is easily distinguished by its greenish cones. It is a first 
rate lawn specimen, being broad at the bottom and making a 
graceful, pyramidal growth. The foliage is olive green and 
silvery underneath. This plant was introduced by Wilson for 
the Arnold Arboretum in 1917, and is described in his book, 
Conifers and Taxads of Japan. 

The typical Abies Veitchii was discovered by John Gould 
Veitch, for whom it is named. It was introduced as early as 
1876, when seeds were sent from Japan to the Parsons Nurs- 
ery at Flushing, New York, and for many years was known 
in American gardens as Abies japonica. It is the smallest of the 
Japanese firs, seldom growing more than 60 feet tall. 

A Korean Silver Fir might also be given a place in this list. 
It is Abies holonhylla, which makes broad-leaved, pyramidal 
growth and carries its branches to the ground. It has proved 
hardy in New England, and may be chosen with confidence 
as a lawn specimen, although no large sized trees are yet to be 
found in this country. 

Inasmuch as all of these firs are now available and at rea- 
sonable prices, it is likely that they will be planted in increas- 
ing numbers as their value is realized. 














in New England 











A Winter-Blooming Witchhazel 


ter or very early spring was found in the Ozark Moun- 

tains. Professor Sargent named it Hamamelis vernalis, 
that is the vernal or spring Witchhazel in contrast to the com- 
mon fall blooming species H. virginiana. 

Hamamelis vernalis is locally more or less abundant 
throughout the Ozark Mountain region of southwest 
Missouri, northwest Arkansas, and eastern Oklahoma. It is 
almost always confined to the margins of the streams which 
are abundant throughout this section. Along the rocky banks, 
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G ter or ve years ago a Witchhazel which bloomed in win- 
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Hamamelis vernalis 


on gravel bars, in sandy flats, or among the boulders of the 
watercourse it grows, sometimes as a few scattering shrubs, 
again in dense thickets and pure stands. It does not make a 
tree as does the common Witchhazel, but grows as a many 
stemmed oval-shaped shrub. In height it may reach 20 feet, 
but half that would be a good average. The finest specimens 
are usually found on sandy gravel bars or flats just above 
ordinary high water. These specimens are frequently nearly as 
wide as tall, carry many stems and when in bloom are a 
splendid sight. 

While the name would indicate that spring is the flowering 
time, really this shrub is a winter bloomer. Here in northwest 
Arkansas the earliest blossoms appear about mid-January. 
The rivers may be frozen and snow cover the north mountain 
slopes, but in the sheltered valleys the sun shines warm; here, 
far earlier than any other flower dare lift its head, the Witch- 
hazel shakes out her myriads of golden blossoms. 

As in any species there is considerable variation. Some 
plants will be through blooming before a close neighbor will 


have fairly started. A single bush will continue in bloom for 
two or three weeks and in a colony the blossoming period will 
last from mid-January till well in March. The color of the 
flowers also varies. Some are clear bright yellow, others are 
old gold and copper colored, some have brownish tinges, and 
rarely a fine clear maroon red is found. But all are fragrant, 
very much so, with a sweet perfume much like that of wild 
plum blossoms. 

Well budded branches, cut just as the first blossoms are 
opening, and placed in water will open all the buds and are 
splendid for indoor cut flowers. Indeed, the finest blooms are 
those opened indoors unmarred, as frequently are those out- 
doors, by snow, sleet, high winds and by bitter cold. The 
shrub carries good foliage which is usually not injured by any 
disease or insects. 

In cultivation, Hamamelis vernalis has been found hardy 
at the Arnold Arboretum. Authorities have recommended it 
for planting as far north as southern Canada. The writer has 


several reports of its blossoming in January and February in 
New York State. Naturally it should be planted in a sheltered 
place, well open to winter sun. The soil should be moist but 
well drained, preferably a sandy loam with plenty of humus, 
but still the shrub is vigorous and grows well in any reason- 
able soil. The plant, however, does not well endure smoke, 
and is scarcely worth planting in smoky cities. 

Propagation is by seed which should be sown as soon as 
ripe in the fall. Especially desirable forms may be layered or 
grafted low on seedling stock. All told, Hamamelis vernalis 
is a worthy addition to our list of useful hardy flowering 
shrubs. 

—Ralph W. Shreve. 
Farmington, Ark. 


The Daffodil Firetail 


Narcissus Barrii Firetail is a magnificent daffodil raised 
by Mr. E. M. Crosfield of Bridgewater, England, and is 
claimed by many to be the best of its class. It ranks only a 
half point below the top. It was awarded a first class certi- 
ficate at the Midland Show in 1921 and another at the Royal 
Horticultural Society's Show in London in the spring of the 
following year. 

The foliage-is the poorest thing about Firetail, as it is 
not so broad and handsome as in some others of the Barrii 
varieties. However, the stem is sturdy, standing from seven- 
teen to twenty-two inches high. ‘The flower is about two and 
a quarter inches in diameter with a creamy, round, flat, over- 
lapping perianth which fades out to white leaving a slight 
yellow ring at the cup. The latter is of a brilliant red, flushed 
with orange at the center. This variety remains in good condi- 
tion for a long time and the color of the cup holds well. It is 
a medium-late sort and of good substance, so much so that 
in England it is said to be the market-flower of the future. In 
fact, one firm (Seymour Cobley, of Spalding, Lincolnshire) 
exhibited it in ‘‘market-bunches’’ at the London show in 
1926. 

I know of only one firm which has listed it so far in the 
United States and that only in 1925. The price was three dol- 
lars which does not seem a prohibitive price for so fine a thing. 
Two or three Dutch firms who are wholesalers listed it in 
1927, the lowest price still being six shillings per bulb. It 
may be had from almost any of the well-known English bulb 
dealers. 

—Ethel Anson S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Burmese Lilies 
SULPHUREUM and OCHRACEUM 


Just arrived from Burma, an extra fine lot of large flower- 
ing bulbs of both of these most wonderful lilies. 











Suitable for pot 
culture. 


Sulphureum 
Each $2.75 
Doz. 30.00 


Ochraceum 
(Nepalense) 


Each $3.00 
Doz. 30.00 


Any order for these 


will include our 
book ‘‘Consider the 
Lilies.’’ 








L. SULPHUREUM 


Mailed free. 








W. E. Marshall & Co. 
‘‘The House of Lilies’’ 


146 WEST 23rd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


























MAGNIFICENT 
NEW 


HARDY HYBRID 


LILY 


L. Princeps 
(Also called L. SARGALE and 
L. GEORGE C. CREELMAN) 
A glorified Regal lily, taller, larger 
and later, with brown anthers in- 
stead of yellow as in L. Regale. 
; Each Dozen 
2 in. and up diam..$12.00 $120.00 
0 


1%-2 in. diam. ... 10.00 100.00 
1-1% in. diam. ... 8.00 80.00 
%-1 in. diam. .... 6.00 60.00 
%-% in, diam. ... 4.00 40.00 


J. W. CROW, LTD. 
Simcoe, Ont. 
(Write us re Import Permits) 











‘Start Seeds 


ur 


GROWELL 
PLANT & POT 


FLOWER 





Seeds started in Growell Pots grow stocky, 
sturdy plants. The roots grow through the 
pot and are never pot-bound. Pot is set 
out with the plant in it, so roots are never 
disturbed and the plant receives no check or 
set-back in growth. Does away with un- 
certainty in growing and loss in transplant- 
No dan- 
Can be 
dipped in liquid fertilizer to promote and 
hasten growth. 


ing. Maintains moisture content. 
ger of over-watering or drying out. 


Growell Pots are light and do not break 
easily. They can be dropped on the floor 
without breaking. 


Inexpensive. 


Made in various sizes. 
Send 10 cents for sample pot. 
Write for circular and prices and make a real 
good garden start this year. 


GROWELL POT CO., Inc. 


29-P-Burling Slip New York, N. Y. 
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'New Lily Possibilities of 
Unusual [Interest 


HE article on Lilium princeps in Horticulture for Febru 

ary 15 should be of great interest to lily hybridisers as a 
type of such vigor provides a suitable mother parent for pos- 
sible crosses with sulphureum, a variety that has already taken 
kindly to regale, one of the parents of princeps. A success- 
ful union may possibly acquire the handsome, long, trumpet- 
shaped flowers of sulphureum while retaining the vigor, har- 
diness and also the early flowering qualities of princeps. With 
sufficient covering it has been demonstrated that sulphureum 
will winter through, but there is grave doubt of the blooms 
maturing before cold weather sets in. 

Out of a fresh importation of bulbs received last May, | 
potted up fifty and plunged them outside with the intention 
of flowering them inside if necessary, but fortunately forty 
of them bloomed outside. Three went blind and the other 
seven flowered in the greenhouse shortly after. They ranged 
from four to six feet in height. As fresh bulbs have already 
arrived, it may be possible to flower this lily earlier and by 
retarding the bulbs of princeps a hybridisation is possible. 














— 





Lilium Bulbiferum 





Another likely cross would be with nielgherrense, that won- 
derful Indian lily bearing the largest flowers of any in the 
genus. It has never been my good fortune to see this lily in 
bloom, but it has been known to produce flowers over 12 
inches in length. 

In the same column Mr. Crow states that I do not make 
mention of the distinctive feature of Sargentiae in bearing 
bulbils on the leaf axils. This is true, but there are many spe- 
cial characteristics worthy of mention in this and many other 
lilies which lack of space prevented me from enumerating. 


All flower spikes of Sargentiae do not bear bulbils, which 
is also true of other lilies of this nature such as sulphureum 
and tigrinum. I have never seen bulbiferum without the bul- 
bils, which are numerous on this variety towards the upper 
part of the flower stem. There must be a close alliance to 
umbellatum here, for after flowering one may twist the stem 
right out from the heart of the bulb and by heeling it in the 
ground will afterwards be rewarded by a good supply of 
bulblets produced from the stem. 

—W. E. Marshall. 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE SEASON’S HARVEST OF NEW BOOKS 


A Bovk on American Orchid Culture 


UCH has been written during the past hundred years 

concerning the botany and the culture of orchids, and 
while the production of such works is perhaps less frequent at 
the present day than formerly, when new discoveries were 
constantly being brought from the far corners of the earth, 
nevertheless works on the subject recording its scientific and 
cultural progress appear from time to time, chiefly from Euro- 
pean sources. American Orchid Culture,* by Professor Ed- 
ward A. White, head of the Department of Floriculture, New 
York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University, al- 
though not the first American publication dealing with the 





Cattleya Gigas Alba 


culture of orchids, is, however, undoubtedly the first im- 
portant work from a purely American point of view relating 
to the development and present status of orchid culture. 

The opening chapter deals with the sources of orchid 
plants, their distribution, habits and manner of growth in 
the wild state. Much of interest to the orchid lover is con- 
tained in this chapter, in which are given some experiences 
and observations of such authorities as Mr. John E. Lager in 
South America and Mr. Ernest H. Wilson in India, Borneo 
etc., concluding with a letter from Mr. Lindley Hinde, of 
Assam, entertainingly written, concerning the natural condi- 
tions under which these distant members of the orchid family 
are found. 

In the second chapter the matter of orchid houses, their 
construction and equipment, is treated, including shading, 
temperature, watering, ventilating, location, potting etc. One 
of the oldest houses used for the cultivation of orchids is 





**‘American Orchid Culture,’’ 277 pages. 


New York: The A. T. De La Mare Company, 
Inc. Price $4.50. 


pictured, that of the late J. T. Butterworth of Framingham, 
Mass. This house was built in 1848 and is still in use for the 
growing of Miltonias. 

Propagation, now occupying the attention of orchid 
growers to a greater extent than ever, is dealt with in the 
third chapter, showing the interesting results which have fol- 
lowed from recent scientific study notably on the subject of 
seed germination in which the experiments of Dr. Lewis 
Knudson of Cornell University have figured prominently. 

In the general culture of orchids the author describes the 
methods used in transplanting—‘‘probably the most critical 
period in the life history of orchid seedlings.’’ He also treats 
fully on the subjects of potting, watering, ventilation, and 
the temperatures best suited to different groups of orchids. 

An interesting account of the history of orchid hybridiza- 
tion is contained in the fifth chapter, wherein are given some 
experiences of present-day hybridists as well as extracts from 
the Orchid Review and Experiments in Genetics by Dr. 
Charles C. Hurst. 

There is a chapter on marketing and another on Orchids for 
Beginners, containing practical cultural requirements and 
helpful suggestions to those contemplating the growing of 
orchids, which the author contends is not difficult once the 
cultural details are understood. 

Chapter VIII. deals with the development of the orchid 
growing industry in the United States, beginning with some 
interesting historical notes by William N. Craig, of Wey- 
mouth, and continuing on with an account of the notable 
private collections in America and a brief survey of the lives 
and work of such commercial growers as the late J. T. Butter- 
worth, Messrs. Lager & Hurrell and Mr. Joseph Manda, who 
have been pioneers in the development of the industry in this 
country. Another chapter is devoted to commercial growers 
who have specialized in orchids, and the figures given as to 
these establishments show to what a tremendous extent the 
business has grown in the past few years. 

Professor White gives a chapter to the botany of the orchid 
family and four chapters to the character and special cultural 
requirements of commercial genera from Brassavola to Zygo- 
petalum. 

The book is profusely illustrated from photographs and con- 
tains eight colored plates. It is an important contribution to 
the knowledge of orchids and their culture in this country and 
one which both the amateur and the commercial grower will 
welcome. 

—Thomas W. Nason. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Shrub Book for Amateurs 


“Shrubs,’’ by F. F. Rockwell. Published by the Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price $1.00. 

This little work adds to Mr. Rockwell’s long list of hand 
books, and it is dedicated to E. H. Wilson, Keeper of the 
Arnold Arboretum. The book is somewhat sketchy, but it 
contains many suggestions which will be of great value to 
amateurs. Some of the author’s statements are almost epi- 
gramatic, as when he says: ‘Foundation planting should be 
considered as part of the house, not as a flower garden tucked 
around its base.” 

Mr. Rockwell evidently feels, with many landscape archi- 
tects, that foundation planting may be overdone, saying that 
too much color or too much variation in colors is objection- 
able because drawing attention to the foundation planting it- 
self, whereas the best planting is one which conceals the foun- 
dation walls or renders them inconspicuous, but which does 
not attract attention to itself. Mr. Rockwell criticises the pres- 
ent vendency to use evergreens alone for foundation plantings, 
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finding that more graceful lines or more natural effects may 
be produced if deciduous shrubs and evergreens are mingled. 
He also emphasizes the danger of planting trees which will 
eventually grow tall, especially under windows, because such 
work will have to be done all over again in the future. 

The taller things, the author explains, should be placed at 
the angles of the house, at the corners and between the win- 
dows to break the horizontal lines. The height may vary 
from 6 to 15 or 20 feet. Plants of medium height may com- 
prise the greater part of the foundation planting, being placed 
under the windows and in front of taller plants. They should 
not, however, be planted in a solid, even row like a hedge, but 
form an irregular line, and even, here and there, reveal the 
foundation itself. 

Mr. Rockwell likes shrubby borders if planted so that they 
have a natural look. Such a border need not be wide; four to 
six feet will answer if space is at a premium. On the small 
place the shrubby border is best located just on the boundary 
line, or just inside the boundary line planting. The front 
should never be a straight line, but should curve in and out 
gracefully and naturally. This effect may be obtained readily 
if one thinks of the lawn space as water and the shrubby bor- 
der as the edge of an island, making a succession of little bays 
and islands alternating with rounded points. 

The sky line should be varied, and this is accomplished by 
using here and there a taller shrub or a group of them, or a 
single small tree. The shrubby border should be kept low 
where there is an opportunity for a good vista. 

The author points out that the foliage of a shrub, although 
less spectacular than the flowers, may be quite as important. 
Shrubs which are attractive when out of flower are doubly 
useful. ‘The author cites the common dogwood, the viburn- 
ums, sumachs and blueberries as shrubs in this class. He also 
emphasizes the desirability of chosing shrubs which will give 
a succession of blooms and suggests the following list for 
small places: 


Golden Bell (Forsythia), yellow 

Japanese Quince (Cydonia), scarlet 
Thunberg Spiraea (Spiraea), white 
Vanhoutte Spiraea (Spiraea), white 
Lemoine Deutzia (Deutzia), white 

Weigela (Weigela floribunda), pink 

Lilac (Syringa), lavender 

Mockorange (Philade!phus coronarius), white 
Weigela (W. Eva Rathke), carmine 

Billiard Spiraea (Spiraea billiardi), pink 
Anthony Waterer Spiraea (Spiraea), crimson 
Butterfly Bush (Buddleia veitchi), lavender 
Hydrangea (H. paniculata), white 
Shrub-Althea (Hibiscus syriacus), pink 
Chaste-Tree (Vitex), lavender 


In his chapter on planting the author stresses the neces- 
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sity of good drainage and tells how to improve the character 
of soils which are too wet. He likes to have thoroughly rotted 
stable manure used at planting time, but is satisfied with gran- 
ulated peat moss when manure cannot readily be obtained, be- 
cause it encourages the growth of small feeding roots. Bone 
flour and coarse bone he finds useful for newly-planted trees 
and shrubs, but discourages the use of commercial fertilizers. 
When ericaceous shrubs such as rhododendrons, laurel and 
azaleas are to be set out, an acid soil may be provided for by 
digging in a goodly quantity of hard-wood leaf mold or leaf 
mold and soil gathered from spots where huckleberries or 
blueberries thrive. If this plan is not feasible, granulated peat 
moss may be spread over the surface from three to six inches 
deep, and well forked into the soil. 

It is advisable to set out the shrubs on a rainy or dull day 
and to keep the roots covered with wet bagging. If the plants 
are small they can be carried in a basket to protect them from 
sun and wind. When shrubs with burlapped balls are being 
set Out, it is not necessary to remove the burlap, merely slit- 
ting it carefully in several directions with a sharp knife before 
filling in the soil around it. 

The book has generous lists, giving the names of plants 
for all sorts of situations in different sections of the country, 
in wet land and dry land, poor soil and rich soil. Illustra- 
tions, all of which are line cuts, add to the value of the book. 


Hottes’ Perennial Book Reprinted 


“The Little Book of Perennials,’ by Alfred C. Hottes. Published by the 
A. T DeLaMare Co., New York. Price $1.65. : 
This is a new edition of a book which has had a wide sale, 


and which is the constant companion of many amateurs. 
Professor Hottes has a wide knowledge of plant material and 
the knack of presenting it in a readable way but with com- 
plete accuracy. In this work there are many illustrations which 
add to the value of the author’s plant descriptions. Various 
perennials are taken up, one at a time in alphabetical order, 
following a series of chapters which discuss planning and 
planting the garden, and which give long lists of kinds which 
will ensure a succession of bloom practically from frost to 
frost. There are also lists of plants for dry and wet places, for 
bedding, for edging purposes and for color effects. 


The Selling End 


*‘Making Your Own Market,”’ by Russell Lord and Thomas Delohery. 
Published by the Macmillan Co., New York. Price $1.25. ia 
This book is really a collection of experiences, giving the 


combined reports of 70 contributors, who have produce to 
sell and who have made direct contact with purchasers. It will 
be of value to gardeners who are interested in roadside mar- 
keting, retail routes, mail order sales and the like. 




















Left, False-dragonhead or Physostegia; Center, Torrey’s Beardedtongue or Pentstemon; Right, Balloonflower or Platycodon 
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A New Book About Primulas 

“Primulas for Garden and Greenhouse,”’ by E. H. M. Cox and G. C. 
Taylor. Dulau & Company, Ltd., Publishers. Price five shillings net. 

The cultural monographs on special groups of plants, 
which from time to time are now published, are a healthy 
sign of the deep interest taken in gardening. The volume be- 
for me is an excellent example of these monographs and 
sets a high standard. In Primulas for Garden and Greenhouse 
the authors have aimed to supply the gardener with informa- 
tion about the plants themselves and their cultivation. In 
this they have admirably succeeded. 

Each of the chapters is packed with facts, interesting and 
important. Particularly noteworthy is that devoted to ‘‘Prop- 
agation,”’ where means of increase by seeds, division and off- 
sets are discussed. In the chapter on ‘‘Cultivation’’ much em- 





Primula Bittata 


phasis is laid on questions of soil and the fact that the ma- 
jority of Primroses are deep-rooting. The species of Primula, 
not hardy, but suitable for growing under glass, have a chap- 
ter devoted to them. 

Hardy Primulas in variety are not so frequently seen in 
American gardens as their merits deserve. I know of at least 
one garden in Dedham, Massachusetts, where P. pulverulenta 
and P. japonica are naturalized by a brookside. Judging from 








HORTICULTURAL BOOKS 


for Amateur and Professional 


Written by experts, their contents are dependable, covering the subjects 
lucidly, thoroughly and yet concisely. Splendidly illustrated, well printed 
and durably bound. Every new edition is brought up to date. 

American Greenhouse COonstruc- The Small Nursery (Nursery Sales 
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Send for a free copy of our Catalog No. 14 describing above books, 
as well as 500 other books of interest to the florist, nurseryman and ama- 
teur gardener. 
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225-G West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Books on 
Wild Flower Gardening 


By HERBERT DURAND 


Wild Flowers and Ferns 
in Their Homes and 
In our Gardens 


A book of cultural information for lovers of | 
wild flowers, wild bushes, and ferns, who desire | 
to grow them for landscape and garden effects, | 
or for planting in congenial retreats where they | 

| 











can be protected from their foes. 


Illustrated with 23 colored plates and 140 


other illustrations. $3.50. 


My Wild Flower Garden 


The present volume may be considered comple 
mentary to the author's earlier work. How 
ever in this instance Mr. Durand takes a specific | 
garden—his own to be precise—and explains | 
just how he has formed its various enchanting | 
features. | 


Forty-eight Illustrations and a Colored Frontis- 
piece. $3.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 West 45th St., 
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Garden Classics 


by 


ERNEST H. WILSON 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 


PLANT HUNTING 


2 volumes, 524 pages, 128 illustrations, $15.00 


Tells whence and how came a thousand plants 
to grace our gardens 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


312 pages, 27 illustrations, $5.00 
Tells of the best in Tree and Shrub, Herb and Vine 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 


123 pages, 50 illustrations and map, $3.00 
With portrait of Charles S. Sargent 


Tells what the Arnold Arboretum is and does 
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These books may be obtained from the 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





THE STRATFORD COMPANY, Publishers 
234 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Plant PACHYSANDRA 


-it grows in the shade 








~~ | 
PACHYSANDRA, the wonder plant of Japan, grows lh 
luxuriantly under trees quickly covering unsightly, bare | 
spots with a solid carpet of rich growth. | 
PACHYSANDRA, benefits the health of trees by con- 
serving ground moisture, eliminating weeds and duplicat- i 
ing actual forest conditions of the soil. | 
PACHYSANDRA, a hardy evergreen, propagates itself 
through its root system. 
My special method of growing and handling enables me to 
supply PACHYSANDRA, large or small quantities, at 


very economical prices. 
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Write for information and prices 


Hugh B. Barclay, Plant Specialist 
_Narberth, Pa. 
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ROSES— Spring Planting 


Roses by Bobbink & Atkins, our new, completely revised Rose Catalog, is 
profusely illustrated in color, describing and pricing nearly a thousand varieties 
of older favorite Roses as well as the newest novelties. Descriptions are given 
with comments on their merits and demerits. All are classified and arranged 
to help make a perfect selection. 


Hardy Herbaceous and Rock Garden Plants 


A complete catalog of New and Old-Fashioned Flowers, Aconitums, Adonis, 
Anthericums, Asters, Hardy Astilbes, Campanulas (Telham Beauty and others), 
Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Doronicums, Epimediums, Eremurus, Hybrid 
Heucheras, Japanese and German Iris, Oriental Poppies, Peonics, Potentillas, 
Primula, Trollius and Rock Garden Plants. 


Evergreens, Rhododendrons 
Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Evergreen Azaleas, Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous 


Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines. Ask for Catalog. 
Potgrown Plants and Vines 
Ampelopsis, Aristolochia, Bignonias, Cotoneasters, Euonymus in variety, Honey- 
suckle, Ivies, Silver I.ace Vine, Wisteria. Ask for pamphlet. 
Our Specialties 


Magnolias, Azalea Mollis and Pontica, Hardy Evergreen Azaleas, Lilacs, Coto- 
neasters, Japanese Maples and Weeping Flowering Cherries, Blue Spruce, grafted; 
Koster and Moerheimi varieties, Red and White Dogwood. Ask for Catalog. 


In your request for Catalog it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. We issue several Catalogs. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 


Please mention this magazine 
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the behavior of these Primroses, I believe that the Candelabra 
and Sikkimensis sections would flourish in New England as 
well, if not better, than they do in the British Isles. As 
rockeries come into their own doubtless Primroses in greater 
variety will find a place in American gardens. 

In this book no fewer than 132 species and varieties of 
| Primulas are enumerated. The vast majority of them are re- 
_ cent discoveries and introductions from that floral paradise, 
the Chino-Thibetan borderland, whose wealth seems inex- 
haustible. Contrary to the usual run of foreign publications 
Primulas for Garden and Greenhouse is rich in information 
useful to all those interested in the genus no matter where 
they live. The book is well-written and typographical errors 





| are remarkably few. The illustrations, of which there are six- 


teen, could, however, in many instances be improved. 
—E. H. Wilson. 

Arnold Arboretum, 

Harvard University. 


| A Pamphlet About Dahlias in the South 


“Successful Dahlia Growing in the South,”’ by J. B. Ivey. Published by 


| the author at Charlotte, N. C. Price 50 cents. 


This is only a pamphlet in paper covers, but it will be 
found useful by southern growers, because conditions in the 
south differ from those in the north, a fact which the average 


| book on flower growing does not take into consideration. 


_A Book About Pears 


“The Pear and Its Culture,’ by Prof. H. P. Tukey. Published by 


Orange Judd Publishing Co., New York. Price $1.25. 
The pear. has never received the attention in this country 
which is given it in Europe, but it is nevertheless one of the 


| most useful fruits for the home garden. This little book appar- 
ently is written more from the standpoint of the commercial 


grower, but nevertheless there is much in its 125 pages which 
the amateur will find useful. The pear has always been asso- 


| ciated closely with the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 


inasmuch as several of the now standard kinds were shown 
for the first time on its tables when introduced. William 
Kendrick, of Newton, and Robert Manning, of Salem, were 
particularly active in introducing new kinds. It was Manning 
who definitely identified the Bartlett pear as identical with 
the English William’s Bon Chrétien, the name by which the 
variety is still known in Europe. 

Marshall P. Wilder, a former president of the Society, 
was long a leader in pear culture in America. It is true, how 
ever, that two of the most famous pears had their develop- 
ment in Pennsylvania, where the Quakers were growing this 
fruit prior to 1700. The Keiffer Pear had its origin near 
Philadelphia, and so did the Seckel. This is rather curious, 
because the latter is considered the finest pear of all pears and 
the former the poorest. 

There seems to be no other book on pears of equal value 
for offering to either amateurs or commercial growers. 


A Practical Greenhouse Book 


‘American Greenhouse Construction,’’ by Richard T. Muller. Published 
by A. T. DeLaMare Co., New York. Price $1.65. : 
There has long been need for a hand book of this type 


which gives in a brief practical way the essential features of 
greenhouse construction, with supplementary chapters on hot- 
beds, coldframes, plant forcers, conservatories for amateurs. 
The book will help to answer many of the questions asked 
by persons interested in growing flowers under glass. 


How Muskmelons Are Grown 


‘““Muskmelon Production,” by Prof. J. W. Lloyd. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., New York. Price $1.25. 


Published by 


Professor Lloyd, who is connected with the University of 
Illinois, has given much time to the study of muskmelon pro- 
duction throughout the United States, and this book is de- 











signed for commercial growers. It will be helpful to all who 
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contemplate growing muskmelons for profit, and of course 
the general information can be adapted by amateurs. 





The New Horicultural Trade Directory 

“Horticultural Trade Directory.’’ Published by the A. T. DeLaMare 
Co., Inc., New York. Price $3.00 in paper $4.00 in cloth. 

This is the only work which lists all the florists and nurs- 
erymen of the country. It has a key which renders it doubly 
useful, and contains also a list of all the horticultural organi- 
zations of the country, with the names of their secretaries. 
The value of this book is recognized by all who have to do 
with the horticultural trade. 


A Book That Chats About Gardens 

“The Annuals of Flowerland,’’ by Alice T. A. Quackenbush. Published 
by the Macmillan Co., New York. Price $1.50. 

The author of All in a Garden Fair delves not only in her 
own garden fair but also in the legends and lore concerning 
its occupants. This reviewer has been privileged to express an 
opinion on the results of her efforts in both directions and has 
found them equally meritorious. 

The Annuals of Flowerland is not a book of cultural de- 
tails about the annuals of our gardens, but rather a pleasingly 
arranged miscellany both entertaining and informative to the 
flower lover. The annual members of 111 genera have been 
grouped in their respective families, some 33, and about these 
the author has chatted pleasantly, mixing bits of family his- 
tory and gossip with slants on individual habits and be- 
haviour in the garden. It is dainty fare, satisfying as far as it 
goes, but leaving a desire for more. 

There are flower lovers who shudder at mention of botani- 
cal names. Mrs. Quackenbush has taken the terror out of the 
family names by including a pronunciation key, by the aid of 
which the veriest novice may speak of them with familiarity. 
No fault could have been found if the generic and specific 
names had been so treated. 

—H. E. D. 


Professor Waugh’s New Book 


“Hardy Shrubs,’’ by Prof. Frank A. Waugh. 
Judd Publishing Co., New York. Price $1.25. 


That this book has been written by Professor Waugh is 
evidence of its authority and of its readable character. Profes- 


Published by Orange 


sor Waugh’s knowledge is wide, and whatever he writes is al- | 


ways readable. The different shrubs are arranged alphabetically 
and a paragraph is given to each, not merely descriptive, but 
explaining the cultural requirements and peculiar habits. Some 
of the newer shrubs are omitted, but the list on the whole is 
complete and representative. The first two or three chapters 
are given over to a general consideration of shrubs, their plant- 
ing and their care. Professor Waugh likes to consider pruning 
a winter operation, with February as the best month, although 
March is not too late. He recommends a stronger tool than 
the average pruning shears, finding the two-hand shears with 
the short, curved blades and handles two and a half feet long 
the best. With such shears the old canes of even large shrubs 
may be taken out close to the ground, which is the best prun- 
ing practice. The author points out that any young, vigor- 
ous, healthy shrub keeps throwing up new shoots from the 
base, but if each stool is left alone year after year without 
thinning, the time comes when there is no more room for 
young sprouts. Then the entire stool is shaded and choked by 
the old stems. If, on the other hand, the older stems are cut 
out bodily from time to time, their places will be quickly 
filled by fresh young shoots, and the entire plant renewed. 
This is the crux of shrub pruning and a fact which Professor 
Waugh appreciates. Indeed, he advocates taking out from one- 
fifth to one-third of the entire shrub each year. 

Of course, there are exceptions to any rule, and the author 
points out that hydrangeas may be cut back hard at the top, 
contrary to the general advice given. 
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Mr. Richardson Wright speaks as follows about 
some lovely Aquilegias. His enthusiasm also led 
him to say “If I could have only five herbaceous 
plants I would choose Columbines, Iris, Phlox, 
Peonies and Delphiniums.”’ 


‘*‘A Divine Flower that Makes 
Spring Worth Waiting for’’ 


Weiser Park 
Hybrid Aquilegias 


are grown from seeds selected from the best plants in a block of the 
Mrs. Scott Elliot strain. Giant, long-spurred flowers, in soft tones, 
are carried from June to September. They are entirely hardy, thriving 
best in partial shade, and well-drained soil. 
Three Plants (2 yr. field-grown) for $1 
Ten Plants (2 yr. field-grown) for $2.50 
Farr’s Spring Pricelist 


is now ready. Irises, Perennials, French Lilacs, Japanese Cherries, Evergreens, Shrubs 
and Peonies are presented in wide variety. A copy will be mailed on request. 


Farr Nursery Company 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 


On the Wm. Penn Highway between Reading and Harrisburg. 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 


Owner Manager 
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Phlox and Its Value in the Garden* 


B Scag phlox family is a very large one and perhaps there is 
no other group of garden flowers that give such a glorious 
array of color of almost every shade from spring to autumn. 
Their chaste beauty and simple form delight us and the 
tall varieties do not need staking. 

The season opens with P. divaricata with lavender-blue 
flowers, followed by Phlox amoena and that wonderful 
group Phlox subulata. Then comes Phlox Drummondii, one 
of the most beautiful and useful of our annuals. There is ab- 
solutely nothing so delightful for edging the flower border 
or prettier as a table decoration than the trailing varieties; they 
come in almost every color, but the yellows are not very clear 
as yet. They are just coming into their glory when the noble 
Phlox decussata commences to bloom. 

There is hardly a spot in the garden that the accommodat- 
ing Phlox family will not brighten. Use P. subulata in the 
rock or wall garden, where it will form large sheets of color 
or beside the garden path and the steps that descend to your 
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this ever-increasing beauty 
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Give it an enchanting setting years. Nothing but evergreens garden. Place P. amoena and Drummondii in front of the 
by having it peep out from & mM our grest 500-acre nursery. border and P. decussata in your border in large or small groups 
screen of evergreens. Don’t Our catalog, profusely illus- arranged according to color, or among your foundation 


delay—the years go quickly. trated (40 large illustrations 
Make your planting this season _in colors), is a most helpful 
and let Nature be doing her book in suggesting what and 
perfect work in making the how you should plant. Write 


plantings, beside the garden path or even in rows in the vege- 
table garden. Wherever you want color plant phlox. 
Phlox comes from the Greek word flame. There are a num- 


home more beautiful and valu- for it enclosing 25 cents (coin ber of species but floriculturally they may be grouped as fol- 
able each and every year. or stamps) which will be re- lows: 

Hill’s Evergreens give the funded on your first order. P. divaricata—North America—a delightful flower, laven- 
magic touch. We have made D. HILL NURSERY CO. der-blue 10 to 18 inches high, flowering in the spring and 
the growing of evergreens a gineatdtviaie at doko somewhat fragrant. P. d. Laphami is a bright blue. 
specialty for seventy-three Box 317 Dundee, Ill. P. amoena, found in Virginia, has pretty pink flowers 


4 coming in June. It is a good subject for the edge of the bor- 
A der. The flowers come on six- to ten-inch stems and are held 


| 
" S above the pretty green foliage in a pleasing manner. It is easily 
4s ILL A increased by cuttings or division. 


P. subulata, the ground or moss pink, is found from New 





WOOO OVO VOODOO OOO OVO LO LOO OOO eee) York to Florida and is a much prized old garden plant. It 


















































E s comes in many shades from white to the rich P. atropurpurea. 
Is & Plants may be propagated by cuttings and division. Cuttings 
E S | ANDARD may be inserted in sand during July and kept shaded, being 
IS Ns set in their permanent quarters in spring. 
Fi ral Phlox Drummondii, from Texas, was named after Dr. 
Fi RO ES Xe Drummond who first introduced it into England. In good 
| le soil this annual will bloom all summer. This fact, with its 
BS ie | profuse habit of flowering, accounts for its popularity; there 
E The finest collection of Tree | are trailing varieties, bush varieties and varieties with star- 
Ie : by] | shaped flowers. They prefer a warm sunny border. The old 
ES Roses ever offered in this coun- bs | flowers should be removed; picking helps them to branch out. 
ig try. Grown on the highlands of : | Seed may be bought under color or mixed. I have never been 
ls Oregon, where the best Roses are Ne | very ee re pis mt ota of doors r woe — 
KK | | nent quarters, but have found it best to sow under glass, when 
15 einaedasa We can supply such | | they come freely. Transplant into flats or small pots; when 
Is varieties as Los Angeles, Hadley, | | three inches high the tips may be pinched out, this will make 
ls Independence Day, Sunburst, | | them branch; plant out as soon as danger from frost is over. 
; Caroline Testout, Columbia, 2 | Do not sow too early. 
e * r e annua eeting of the New H shire Horticultural Society by James 
E etc., etc., etc. is | PRP vey in phed < rad i on pisbeneden OF New emelie odeade. N. H 
12) s ie 
5 PRICE : | 
5 is | LATER’S 
B $3.00 each; 30.00 per dozen. OLD ENGLISH UPERB 
. is 
| Send for our Silver Anniversary a BOXWOOD DELPHINIUM 
IBY Catalogue containing full descrip- is Specimens and Hedge “STANDARD-SUPREME” 
: tions and varieties we have to offer. fc Suffruticosa and Sempervirens et hn Mg er oat iggy Rtn 
IS | || ofering one of the largest and || Coauette, Wales, ete. Also trom the only 
®| 9 most beautiful collections in Amer- | | ®wards for 1925 and 1927. 
T eS * * * . Satisfaction guaranteed. References 
5) i ica for this Spring planting season. | én eeanen. 
5 MADISON | Correspondence Invited | Large ve plants $5.00 per doz. 
ie VICTOR 0. B. SLATER 
Re NEW JERSEY S H. ERNEST CONWELL, INC. || Delphinium Specialist 
se i 
ROI IOS NTO OI ONO ITOI TOTO TONI YONI TANI /ANT OX ITONIVONI TO IVa N TaN TaN VON aN VeNreiveXtex'7er] Box 12, Milton, Delaware [Fatrnaven eneneneenttl 
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divided into two groups early and late. 

Phlox suffruticosa (Ohio to Florida) has long, pointed, 
thick, leathery foliage of a glossy green. The best known is 
Miss Lingard and this useful white Phlox is much valued by 
florists. 

Phlox decussata (lowa and Florida) is nearly allied to 
paniculata and pyramidilis and has been so blended by cross 
pollination that their respective species are hard to recognize. 
Probably the original types cannot be found outside botanical 
collections. However, the Phlox sold as decussata is the glori- 
ous Phlox of the perennial border and if I were allowed only 
one plant for my border it would be my choice. The plants 
prefer a clay loam, not too rich, and reach their perfection in 
their third year, after which they should be taken up and 
divided. This is best done in the autumn. Pinching the shoots 
in early summer is said to delay blooming until late summer. 


Our final group is the hardy herbaceous perennial which is_ | 
| 
| 
| 
| 




















i i ° , = 
The plants are always erect and need no tying except in | Colors that Enliven Autumn s Dull Days = 
windy places and are little troubled with diseases or insect ee? . = 
. h A trio of new plants, here presented, bringing to gardens and borders = 
pests, except in a dry season, when they may be attacked by | colors that are always needed when the year is on the wane. Tested 
red spider. In this event, use a strong spray of water on the in our grounds and elsewhere, we recommend them with the utmost 
underside of the foliage. If badly infested spray with a solu- confidence in their hardiness and value. 


tion of nicotine and soap or a lime and sulphur solution, forty 
to one. 


Chrysanthemum Barbara Cum- 


ming. Double; clear yellow, shad- 
ing to orange-bronze center. Begins 


Gypsy Girl is another new, single 
Hardy Chrysanthemum. Orimson, 
shading to chestnut-crimson; be- 


MUNA LL 


* ; . to bli in late A d - ns flowering in Octob d con- 
Cut down late in the season and when the ground is frozen »- ng A J heavy” frosts, Plants tntes several, weeks, Plants from = 
M : ° f: 3-inch ts 50 cts. h, $5 -inc ots cts. each, cr = 
hard mulch with strawy manure. Early in spring rake off per denen. Field gown. plants 75 dozen. Pield grown plants 75 ae. = 
the rough stuff and fork in the balance. cts. each, $7.50 per dozen. os ae oe eae = 
tts a Hardy Aster “Queen Mary.” English gardeners say this is the fi = 
The plants are propagated by division of the crown, by Aster Ae grown. Color glistening blue, from early October on. ‘Flowers = 
cuttings and by root cuttings or by seed for new varieties. | = 22% ims. across in great quantities. Plants from 3-inch pots to bloom & 
‘ | = this season. 50 cts. each, $5 per doz. = 
The seed should be sown when collected, using pans filled | = The Sori : Catal = 
with sandy loam. If put in a greenhouse they will germinate | = e Spring issue of our Catalogue = 
° ° ° | = features other new and popular plants which have proved their value. = 
in early spring and many will flower the same season. When = There are several new Phlox, now Gaillardia, an improved Poppy, with = 
increased by division the pieces may be quite small. Root cut- | = other novelties. If you wish a copy please write us. = 
a are obtained by taking up the plants and selecting the = BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. z 
am — haperte are cut eg pieces about an inch long. | 2 Box B, Bristol, Connecticut Ee 
en treat as if they were seed. | laietin = 
y | Emi ie 


Cuttings may be taken off when the plants start to grow in 
spring or plants may be dug in autumn and stored in a pit 
until February then if put into a warm house they will make 
many cuttings, which will root freely. 

There seems to be considerable confusion when it comes to 
varieties and this will continue until some kind of a society is | 
formed to mother this wonderful family. I shall be pleased to 
hear from any one interested in such a movement. Highly 
recommended are Miss Jenkins, white; W. C. Egan, soft lilac 
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GUARD YOUR 
ROSES from Mildew 
and Black Spot .. . 


aT 


pink; Elizabeth Campbell, salmon rose; Rynstrom, carmine 
pink. 


An Edging Suggestion 


FUNGTROGEN acts like magic on 
mildewed roses and other flow- 
ers. Spray a thin, invisible film 
of Fungtrogen on diseased plants 


and almost overnight Mildew 
or Black Spot is under control. 
Easy to apply. By its use ama- 
teurs get professional results, 
larger blooms, sturdier plants. 
No discoloration. 

Fungtrogen is highly concen- 
trated, but easily soluble in 
/ water. Sprays perfectly without 
" clogging nozzles. 

Prepaid, half-pint $1; pint 
$1.50. Dilute 60 times. Ask 


your dealer or send check. 


I notice in your December issue that E. F. L., New York, 
inquires for a good edging for perennial flower beds, andI take | 
the liberty of suggesting Iberis sempervirens (Hardy Candy- | 
tuft). This is the best evergreen edging I have found; it | 
flowers very early in the spring and is very hardy. I have also 
used, in connection with the Candytuft, the pink Phlox subu- 
lata, also the Phlox reptans. 











—H. N. Saxton, Jr. 














Burpee’s| cray «core 
TPR seed SS Ward Hill, Mass. 


GYrOw | HARDY PLANTS 


The Vegetables or Flowers : er. 
you would like to see grow- Choicest varieties of 


Bie igrowgurden reat || IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
Annual. Every gardener ROCK PLANTS 
PERENNIALS 


FUNGTROGEN 
contains the nitro- 
genous product 
Hortogen — stim- 
ulates growth. 
Endorsed by lead- 


ing rosarians. 


Write for free bulletin. 
“Black Spot Control” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3641 Filbert Street Philade:phia, Pa. 


Makers of companion sprays. Aphistrogen: for 
plant lice; Insectrogen: for leaf chewing insects. 


should have a copy of this 
172-page Garden Book. 
Burpee’s Annual offers the 
best in Vegetable Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass, 
Farm Seeds, Bulbs, Roots, 
Fruit Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, and Roses. It's free. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. Box 103, Phila., Pa. 























Ask for 1928 catalogue 


On main Boston road between 
North Andover and Haverhill 
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Borne by the breezes of Spring brings to 
modern America the seductive charm of 
the Orient. For centuries this most al- 
luring family of shrubs has been culti- 
vated and improved until now one may 
have Lilacs of many colors, in bloom 
over a long season. And the named vari- 
eties are so very floriferous that a bush 
three feet high is often nearly completely 
covered with bloom. 


We can supply the following 


fine varieties: 


MARIE LE GRAYE Single pure white 
MME. LEMOINE Double snow white 
MME.CASIMIRPERIER Double cream white 
BELLE DE NANOY Double satiny pink 
SOUVENIR DE LUD- 
WIG SPAETH 
CHARLES JOLY 
CHARLES THE TENTH 
PRESIDENT GREVY 


Price any of the above. 2-3 ft. size $1.25 each. 
Ten of one variety $10.00 
PERSIAN LILAC. 


Single grape red 
Double dark crimson 
Single lilac purple 
Double blue 


Very fragrant. Early. lLavender-pink. 


2-3 ft. size. 75c each. $7.00 per ten. 

HUNGARIAN LILAC. Very late. Lilac-purple. 3-4 ft. 
$1.00 each. 

JAPANESE TREE LILAC. Late blooming. Tree Lilac. 
Creamy white. 3-4 ft. $1.00. 


Pink. 2-3 ft. 75c each. 
2-3 ft. 50c each. 


VILLOSA LILAC. Luxuriant foliage. 

COMMON LILAC. Best for hedges. 
$4.50 per ten. 

COMMON WHITE LILAC. 2-3 ft. 50c each. $5.00 per 10 


You may order directly from this list or send for our catalog 
which describes and offers the best of all hardy trees and plants. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, Box G., Putney, Vermont 
“Grown In Vermont, It’s Hardy” 
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Purple. 
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THE AGE OF SPECIALISTS 


Today the services of specialists are sought in every line of work. Be- 
cause the professional man knows his work, feels the responsibility and has 
a more competent and efficient organization for carrying on his line of 
work. 

It costs no more, oftentimes less, to have a ‘“‘Specialist’’ to build, plant, 
superintend or advise about the greenhouse, lawn or garden. 

Besides there are the dangers of inexperienced handling of these im- 
portant matters. 


H. STANTON, Garden and Lawn Specialist 


115 Federal Street, Boston Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 








FOR LAWN AND GARDEN 


ENRICHES LAWNS, MAKES 
“PLANT LIFE” 


STURDIER PLANTS AND 
RICHER BLOOM. 
POWDER 
$3.50 per 100 lbs. OR 


SHREDDED 
F.0.B. New York. 


$3.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Special ton prices. 
NATURE’S WEEDLESS PLANT FOOD 
Rich in Nitrogen, Potash, Phosphoric acid. 
FULL NICOTINE STRENGTH. KEEPS A HEALTHY BUG-FREE 
GARDEN AND RICHER, GREENER LAWN. 


EGBERT & DIRIG, 6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











The House of Quality 


Invites your inspection of their choice line of nursery stock grown 
especially for those who want the best quality obtainable. 


Ornamental Evergreens—choice shade trees, flowering shrubs and 
vines. 


The cream of the world’s choicest Peonies, Iris and Phlox and 
hardy garden perennials are at your command. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. Not Open Sundays 
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Green Plants vs. Dahlia Tubers 


Which do you recommend for amateur dahlia growers, green plants or 
tubers? Is there any difference in the matter of blooms and will the green 
plants make good tubers? 


We make no recommendation in this matter. The fact is 
that there has long been two factions among dahlia growers 
themselves, some favoring and some opposing the use of 
green plants. The whole question is discussed sanely and in- 
telligently by Charles G. Reed in the current issue of the 
Dahlia Societies of New England Official Bulletin, just from 
the press. Amoag other things Mr. Reed says: 

In recent years the popularity of the marketing of dahlia green plants 
has increased with leaps and bounds, and at the present time, especially 
in the east, the commercial grower supplies this increasing demand by 
furnishing his customers with green plants of the latest creations. 

These green plants, if the cuttings are properly taken from the clump on 
the bench—by this I mean base cuttings—and the cuttings not forced by 
extreme heat, give very satisfactory results to their purchaser. We must 
admit that when these plants are set in the garden that they should be 
shaded for a day or so to protect them from extreme heat, but otherwise 
they give about the same results as tubers. 

We must bear in mind that these plants are purchased at one-half the 
price of the tuber! In other words, the purchaser receives two plants at the 
price of one tuber. If the price of plants were the same as tubers, most of 
us would no doubt select the tubers, and I think it would be good busi- 
ness to do so. 

I am speaking from the standpoint of an eastern commercial grower, 
but with the interests of both the amateur and commercial grower taken 
into consideration. 

Our California friends engaged in the commercial end of the dahlia 
business are somewhat opposed to this method of distribution on the 
latest varieties, especially on varieties originated by some growers on the 
Pacific coast. 

This green plant business of the east has justly or unjustly caused a 
breach between some of the growers of California and the commercial 
growers of the east. We might just as well try to stop the flow of the 
Mississippi River as to stop the green plant business. 

I recently received a very fine catalogue from Mrs. Jessie Seal, and for 
the first time I saw listed tubers and plants in a catalogue from California. 
Mrs. Seal lists a few eastern introductions in tubers and plants, and this is 
as it should be. Most every eastern originator is only too willing to ship 
on order their new introductions to our friends on the coast so that they 
can make green plants and perhaps develop a new field as the eastern 
growers have. We do not object to any one selling plants on our new 
originations at half the price of tubers. The growers are doing this in the 
east, so why not our western friends? 

I understand that most of the commercial growers of the Pacific Coast 
do have greenhouses, but only for the purpose of putting their clumps in 
to develop the eyes for dividing before shipping. No doubt quite often the 
eyes develop faster than the clumps can be divided. Then they have sprouts 
which are too long to ship, and of course these are discarded. 


The Lewisia in Wisconsin 


The recent notes in Horticulture on Lewisia rediviva were 
of special interest to me since several years ago while liv- 
ing in Missoula, Montana, I found this most attractive plant 
growing quite freely in the vacant lots adjoining our city 
garden. I learned upon inquiry that a veritable garden of bit- 
terroot once covered this region, as might be inferred from the 
name of the adjoining Bitterroot Mountains, and the well- 
known valley of that name. 

The soil here is mostly shallow, and to the gardener, pain- 
fully oversupplied with stones of all sizes. Underneath much 
of this surface layer pure gravel is usually found, often to 
great depths. It will be readily seen that these conditions fur- 
nish drainage far too good for ordinary garden purposes, es- 
pecially in a country where July and August are practically 
without rain. The winters in this region have periods of con- 
siderable mildness, but the thermometer is subject to sudden 
drops to from 15 to 35 degrees. Snow is not persistent, but 
comes and goes. 

I was naturally tempted to move a few Lewisia plants over 
the fence to my irrigated and well fertilized garden but they 
did not approve of the new environment, and promptly dis- 
appeared. ; 

Bitterroot blooming in profusion is so startlingly beautiful 
that I hope it may be perpetuated in rock gardens with little 
difficulty when its needs are understood. I do not think cold 
winters will be fatal to this Lewisia, but am certain that it 
requires a dry, warm soil in summer, with plenty of stones! 

—(Mrs.) Harriet L. Kutchin. 


Green Lake, Wis. 
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~JOERG’S 
WHITE 


Greatest of all 
W hite 
Gladioli, for 
Garden or 
Exhibition 
Has Won First 


Prize all over 
| the Country 


Each $1.25 
Doz. 12.00 
Second Size 
Each $1.00 


Doz. 10.00 


‘GEORGE J. JOERG, INC. 
NEW HYDE PARE, L. I., N. Y. 















New 
Philadelphus 
Albatre, Glacier, 
Norma and Virginal 


The above, more prolific bloomers, 
with larger flowers, delightful frag- 
rance, will soon supersede the older 
varieties of Mockorange. 


Forsythia Intermedia 
Spectabilis 

The most profuse bloomer of all, 

every branch completely covered 


with deep golden flowers. 


Send for our catalog, 
which describes the above 
and other worthwhile plants. 


The Elm City Nursery Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 











MRS. C. R. 
STEWART LECKIE 
aw Greenwich, Connecticut 
Bulb Specialist 


ma” Se be to plant a Gar- 
IMP md den full of Dehlias. May 
p HLL I assist? Address Box D. 











When answering advertisements, 
please mention “Horticulture.”’ 


CUT THIS OUT! 


Gems of the Dahlia World 
Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston 24, Mass. 






Old Fashioned 
Flowers 


Rock Plants 


GROWN BY 


FRANK JOSIFKO 


Madison Connecticut 


COMPLETE COLLECTION 
MANY RARE VARIETIES 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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Grafting Fruit Trees* 


€ pawtign should be done about the time growth starts 
in the spring. There is a period of perhaps a month 
when it may be done with the best chance of success, al- 
though the scions will be in best condition and will suffer 
less from drying if the operation is completed just about the 
time the buds are beginning to open. 

Scions should be cut from the previous season’s growth, 
using wood about the size of a lead pencil with well-developed 
buds. Water sprouts may be used but they are not considered 
as good as the terminal growth of a branch. In either case it 
is safest to discard the top and bottom portions, using only 
the middle section with well-developed buds. 

Scions should be kept dormant until the grafting is to be 
done. It is wise, therefore, to store them in a cold moist place, 
such as the moist sawdust of an ice house, until ready for use. 
Every precaution must be taken to prevent drying. When 
scion material is collected it is well to wrap it at once in a 
moist cloth and store as mentioned above. 


The Cleft Graft 


Cleft grafting is one of the most commonly used methods. 
It consists first in sawing off the branch and splitting the 
stub with a grafting chisel to a depth of two or three inches. 
The scion is then inserted at one end of the chisel incision in 
such’ a way that the cambium layers of scion and stub meet. 


Cleft Graft 
. The scion (2 views) 
. Splitting the stub 
. The scion inserted 
The job completed 
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If the scion is placed just inside the outer bark and the top 


tilted outward slightly, this union is almost certain to occur. | 


Where a fairly large stub is to be grafted, it is advisable to 
leave a small wedge in the incision to prevent crushing of the 
scion when the chisel is removed. A scion may be cut of such 
length as to include either two or three buds, but in either case 
it is inserted so that the lower bud is just above the stock. 
This, of course, means that it is likely to be covered up with 
wax, but when growth begins the growing bud will push 
with ease through the wax. 


Applying the Wax 

The last and probably the most important item is the wax- 
ing. Every part of the wound should be covered with a layer 
of wax, taking care to press the wax down firmly, thereby ex- 
cluding air. Also, the layer of wax should be sufficiently thick 
to permit of some melting away without exposing the scion 
and stub to drying, which is one of the most common reasons 
for failure in grafting. 

An excellent grade of wax may be made by heating to- 
gether four pounds of rosin, two pounds of beeswax, and 
one pint of linseed oil. When thoroughly dissolved, pour 
carefully into a pail of water and when cool enough pull like 
taffy. Store in oiled paper in a cool place. This wax has the 
advantage of being easy to apply and, if a few drops of lin- 





College, Amherst, Mass. 





| 





, | 
* Adapted from Extension Leaflet No. 117, just issued by the Massachusetts Agricultural 
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“HOLLYHOCK’”’ 
DELPHINIUMS 


A New Race with Spire- 
like Spikes 
PRIZE WINNERS 
WHEREVER SHIOWN 


The chief distinguishing features of the 
“Hollyhock” Delphiniums are (1) the ex- 
traordinary length and tapering spirelike 
shape of the flower spikes; (2) the statu- 
esque beauty of the plants as a whole; (3) 
the indescribably rich and varied tints; 
(4) the very remarkable extension of the 
flowering period, “Queen Mauve’ blooms 
well into August; (5) their unmistakable 
resemblance to Hollyhocks. 


BLACK-EYED SUSAN. Huge massive 
spikes of pale blue, set off with a very 
large black ‘‘bee”’; hence its name. 


CAMBRIA. Spikes long and very full; 
large semi-double flowers of glorious 
helio, splashed venetian blush. 


COQUETTE. Tapering spiral spikes, 4 ft. 
long, amethyst-violet flowers delicately 
shaded blue set off with golden brown 
centre. 


HAPPY THOUGHT. Flowers enormous; 
outer petals blue on ground-work of 
pansy-violet, shaded rosy-amethyst. Each 
perfect bloom is set off with a gold and 
nigger-brown “‘bee’’ in centre. A su- 
perb late-flowering sort. 


IDEAL. Manganese violet, shading to 
cornflower blue, dark bronze bee-like 


centre. 


JENNY JONES. A statuesque beauty, 
blooms of pansy-violet with vivid flashes 
of gentian blue. Spikes of great height. 

PURPLE SPLENDOUR. Lovely corn- 
flower blue, with crinkly inner petals, 
shaded amethyst. 


QUEEN MAUVE. An exceptionally lovely 
eyeless mauve with a graceful spike, 3 
ft. long, wide at base and tapering to 
the top, with but few side-shoots. The 
colour is an exquisite shade of pale 
hortense violet, shaded salvia blue; late 
flowering. 


SEALANDIA. The broad spikes tapering 
towards the top are sheathed with 
parma-violet flowers tinted sky-blue. In 
centre of each petal is a small dark eye. 
A valuable late-flowering variety. 


STARLIGHT. Pale blue, very long, rather 
close spike, set off with a large black 
eye; very late flowering. 


WALES. In the opinion of many people 
who have seen it growing “Wales” has 
the most stately and magnificent habit 
of all the varieties so far introduced. In 
size it is colossal, approaching 5 ft. in 
length, from the base to the tip, the 
spike tapers to a point from a width of 
nearly 9 in. Each flower is placed in a 
perfect spiral, and the colour, a royal 
purple self, with small white centre, is 
in harmony with the general grandeur 
of the plant. 


WELSH BOY. Very dark gentian blue, 
fine spike and habit. 


WE OFFER SEED OF THE ABOVE 
12 VARIETIES 


AT $1.00 PER PET. 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


COLLECTION OF 6 VARIETIES $5.00 
Our Selection 


COLLECTION oom 38 VARIETIES 
10. 


BRECK'S 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Our Catalog 
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Rhododendron-bordered Paths 
Produce Gorgeous Effects 


MONG all our native shrubs Rhododendrons reign 
supreme, majestic among foreign introductions, 
regal in splendor of color, a heritage handed down 

for centuries to adorn our present-day estates and grounds. 
For year-round decorative value Rhododendrons cannot be 
excelled. In spring the wonderful colors; in summer the 
cool foliage; in autumn and winter the deep green relieves 
an otherwise bare landscape. 
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From our nurseries we supply five varieties of Rhododen- 
drons in sizes adapted for every purpose. From our stations 
in the Virginias and North Carolina we supply collected 
stock for large plantings. 

Our booklet, which gives full information, 


will be mailed on request to interested planters 
who reside east of the Mississippi River. 


LaBar’s Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant Street Stroudsburg, Penna. 
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THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
COMPRISES FORTY-ONE MEMBERS WITH OFFICES THROUGHOUT 
NEW ENGLAND, WHOSE SKILL IN THE PRACTICE OF LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE HAS BEEN CERTIFIED BY THEIR MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 
Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the secretary, 
71 Highiand Road, Brookline. 











THREE GARDEN LECTURES 
By MRS. JOHN CARROLL PERKINS 


Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society Member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Member of the Garden Club of America 


HOTEL VENDOME, TUESDAY AFTERNOONS AT 3 O’CLOCK 
March 6—Gardens of the French and Italian Riviera. 


March 13——Gardens in Music and Romance. 
GERTRUDE EHRHART, Soprano, and NICOLAS SLONIMSKY, Pianist, assisting 


Course tickets, five dollars—Single tickets, two dollars 
Apply to MRS. ROBERT ALLISON WARE, 81 Pinckney Street, Boston 











‘*Peerless”’ Snapdragons 


This new strain of “Peerless” Antirrhinums is the result of many 
years of hybridizing and selecting only the best types by a noted raiser 
of this charming race of plants. Of robust habit and producing enor- 
mous spikes of gorgeously colored flowers they are unrivalled for 
bedding and cutting. 

150 Golden Yellow 

155 Delicate Pink 170 Crimson 

160 Salmon-Pink 175 Flame-Color 
Each of the above colors, pkt. 25 cts., postpaid 

186 Collection of 8 separate colors $1.75, postpaid 

Many other Novelties and Specialties offered in our Garden Annual, 
a copy of which will be mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street, Boston 


165 Bright Orange 180 Bright Cerise 


185 White 
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seed oil are used to grease the hands, will not stick to the fin- 
gers. On cold days the wax may be kept soft by placing in a 
pail of warm water. It has some tendency to run when the 
weather becomes warm, which necessitates looking over the 
graft once or twice during the summer and rewaxing if neces- 
sary or covering with cloth or paper. 

Wax for use in a liquid state may be made as follows: Melt 
together six pounds rosin, one pound beeswax, and one pint 
linseed oil. If it is desired to keep this wax in a liquid state for 
some time, a grafting pot should be used. Care must be taken 
to avoid applying this wax when too hot. If the temperature 
is much above the melting point the cambium layer will be 
injured. 

Care of Grafted Trees 

If sufficient care has been taken in the operations outlined 
above, and if the graft has been thoroughly waxed, the scion 
should proceed to grow as soon as weather conditions are 
suitable. It will be well, however, to look things over within 
six weeks or two months after the grafting has been done to 
make sure that the wound is still covered with wax. One or 
two inspections during the growing season may mean the 
difference between success and failure, although rewaxing is 
seldom necessary the first season. However, there is generally 
rather urgent need for partial elimination of competing 
suckers. Water sprouts which grow up in the vicinity of the 
graft should be broken off in June or July to give the new 
growth plenty of sunlight. 

Assuming that everything has gone well the first season and 
the scions have made good growth, it will be well at the be- 
ginning of the second growing season to decide which of the 
two or more scions on a stub is to dominate to form the new 
branch. Where two scions have made equally good growth, 
one should be cut back rather severely to give the other the 
advantage. It is seldom advisable to remove the surplus scions 
entirely the first season since the wound thus made will heal 
more readily after the other scion has made one or two more 
years’ growth. There is an advantage in keeping the rest of 
the stub alive and green, a matter which is easily accomplished 
by cutting back the scion. 

. Top Grafting 

Top grafting is often resorted to for working on trees 
which produce a variety not in favor, but extensive opera- 
tions will require one, two, or three years, depending upon 
conditions. With the average tree 10 years old or older, it is 
wise to graft only half of the branches the first year. The re- 
maining branches help to maintain normal activity in the 
tree and also to prevent sun scald on the exposed wood. In 
trees of bearing age, all of the top should not be removed the 
first year. It is a common practice to graft the north or north- 
east side of the tree the first year and finish the job the next 
year. This plan is preferable to that of scattering the grafts 
throughout the top, because in grafting one side of the tree 
the scions are better exposed to sunlight and, under such con- 
ditions, are much more likely to make satisfactory growth. 


Rotting of Cactus Plants 


In your issue of February 1, you write to one of your 
correspondents about the rotting of cactus plants. What you 
say is correct but might be amplified. If the rot has not gone 
too far in the cactus one may cut away the part affected and 
sprinkle a little dry semesan on the cut tissues. Another week 
should be allowed to lapse and then the cactus may be re- 
planted in almost dry sand. In this way I have saved many 
precious cacti and other delicate succulents. An overdose of 
water and moist air means death to most of these plants. Be- 
fore a plant actually begins to rot but takes on a sickly ap- 
pearance, it may be restored by adding a little semesan to the 


water which is poured on the soil. 


—AMrs. A. Stow Eithian. 
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MICHELL’S 
Special Offer 
Flower Seeds 


COREOPSIS. Double Flowering. 
A new variety of the popular peren- 
nial border plant; flowers golden 
yellow. Large pkt., 40c. 
DELPHINIUM. English Hollyhock 
(Wrexham Strain). | 





The finest large flowered type; deli- 
cate Belladonna blue to deep blues 
and purples. Large pkt., $1.50. 

GAILLARDIA. Portola Hybrids. 
Immense size flowers in colors rang- 
ing through shades of bronzy red 
with golden tipped petals. Large 
pkt., 75c. 

LARESPURB. Exquisite. 

Soft yet bright rose; effective for | | 
cuttin ond gerden. Large pkt., 40c. | | 

STRAWFLO R. Rose Queen. 

Gigantic flowers of a rich deep rose 
color. Large pkt., 60c. 

VERBENA. rida Grandifiora, Etna. 
Intense Geranium red with small 
yellow eye; individual florets extra 
large. Large pkt., 75c. 

One large pkt. each of above six 
varieties, $4.00 

Our General Oatalog for 1928, con- 

taining a complete list of everything 

for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and 

Greenhouse, mailed free upon request. 

When ordering, please mention this 
publication. 


Michell’s Seed House 
518 Market St. Phila., Pa. 








TIGRIDIA PAVONIA 


(Mexican Tiger Flower) 
A summer-flowering bulbous plant 
of easiest culture. Dozen, $1.50. 
Also Zephranthes Rosea, $1 a dozen. 
EDWIN C. POWELL 


Silver Spring Maryland 














CHOICE WILDINGS 
From Foothills of the Cascades 


Pink Dutchman’s Breeches (Biculla for- 
mosa) 
Inside-Out Flower (Vancouveria hexandra) 
Hope o’ Spring (Synthyris rotundifolia) 
Fringe Cups (Tellima grandiflora) 
$2 per doz., postpaid. List free. 


IRIS ACRES MOLALLA, OREGON 





Delphiniums, Oriental Poppies, Hardy 
Primrose, “Flame,” Campanula, 
“Pfitzerii” 

Plants of above 20 cents each, delivered 
Pansy Seed—hand pollenized, 

100 seeds $1.00 
VIEW ACRES, Hamilton, Montana | 
H. E. JONES LIST 








RARE SHRUBS and 
DWARF EVERGREENS 
for Rock Gardens 


Azalea Schlippenbachii, 1 yr. seedlings 
$75 per 100 
Cotoneaster Apiculata, Large berries 
$1.25 ea. 
Cotoneaster Adpressa, dainty 1.25 ea. 
Vaccinium Buxifolium, rare, 75c. ea. 
$6.00 per 10 
Azalea Louisa Hunnewell seedlings, 2 yr. 
$1.00 ea., $9.00 per 10 
Retinospora Squarrosa Nana, 10”, $2.50 ea. 
Retinospora Obtusa Nana, 10”, 2.50 ea. 





Scotch Heather field clumps, 75c ea. 
$6.00 per 10 | 
Iberis Semp. “Snowflake,” 1 yr., 60c ea. 


$5.00 per 10 
Picea Glauca Conica, 12-15”, $4.00 ea.., 
8-10”, $2.50 ea. | 
Juniperus Meyeri and Columnaris 
. $3.00 ea. 
Kolkwitzia Amabilis, 2 yr. 2.00 ea. 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY | 


Brimfield Rd. Wethersfield, Conn. | 








HORTICULTURE 
The Planning of Tulip Shows 


_. shows are rapidly assuming a greatly increased im- 

portance. Garden clubs have found that such shows can 
be made unusually attractive, and that they offer compara- 
tively few difficulties. They can be held either indoors or in 
the open air, and when the schedule is properly arranged, ap- 
peal to all classes of amateurs. 

Last year the Garden Section of the Amherst (Mass.) 
Women’s Club held a Tulip Show and Garden Mart in 
Sweetzer Park on May 25, and because of its success the 
schedule may be taken as a guide for other groups arranging 
shows of that nature. This schedule reads as follows: 


CLASS 1. Single Early. 
(Usually blooming early in May) 
CLASS 2. Double Early. 
(Derived from Single Early group) 
CLASS 3. Breeder. 
(Self-colored flowers except as regards base) 
CLASS 4. Rose. 
(Rose or cerise markings on white ground) 
CLASS 5. Bybloem. 
(Violet or purple markings on white ground) 
CLASS 6. Bizarre. 
(Brown, red, or purple markings on yellow ground) 
CLASS 7. Darwin. 
(Lower portion of the flower usually rectangular in 
outline, stems strong and tall; color shades of purple, 
red to white, never yellow or brown; base black, blue 
or white, or any combination of these colors) 
CLASS 8. Parrot. 
(Tulips with laciniate segments) 
CLASS 9. Rembrandt. 
(Broken Darwins) 
CLASS 10. Cottage or May-flowering. 
(All late blooming tulips which do not fall within 
the other classes) 
CLASS 11. Double Late. 
(Derived from the Cottage or May-flowering Tulips) 
CLASS 12. Collection of four varieties. 
Three blooms to a vase 
CLASS 13. Vase of 15 blooms of one variety. 
CLASS 14. Most artistic vase or bowl arrangement of one 
variety; use of other flowers and foliage permitted. 
CLASS 15. Most artistic vase or bowl arrangement of more than 
one variety; use of other flowers and foliage permitted. 
CLASS 16. Most artistic basket arrangement of more than one 
variety; use of other flowers and foliage permitted. 
CLASS 17. Most artistic basket arrangement of one variety; use 


of other flowers and foliage permitted. 
NOTE—Variety names should accompany exhibits wherever possible. 


White Flies on House Plants 


Please tell me how to get rid of the white flies in my window garden. 

The best way to get rid of the white flies is to water your 
plants with limewater, which is easily made by dissolving a 
piece of lime as big as a walnut in a quart of water. The lime- 
water causes the worms to come to the surface where they can 
be picked off. You can get the same result by sprinkling fine 
salt over the surface of the soil but you must be exceedingly 
careful not to spill the salt on the leaves or stems, for if you 
do it will burn and perhaps kill the plants. 


The Norfolk Island Pine 


The Norfolk Island Pine (Araucacaria excelsa) is an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful little conifer when well grown. It should 
have branches from the pot up. These branches are produced 
in whorls, giving the plant a very symmetrical appearance. It 
has no insects or plant diseases and there is no reason why one 
cannot grow a plant of this kind in the house for several years, 
provided watering is properly attended to. If the soil is 
allowed to become too dry or too wet, however, the leaves 
will drop off. 

New plants from the Norfolk Island Pine can be very 
easily made by pot-layering as described for rubber plants. 
It can also be propagated by cutting out the leader, and then 
making cuttings of the new sprouts when they are several 
inches long, making the cuttings of the sprouts which form in 
the axils of the branches on the upper whorls. 
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BUY NOW 
for 


SPRING 


We are one of the largest growers 
in the United States of 


FRUIT TREES 


APPLE QUINCE 
PEACH CHERRY 
PEAR PLUM 


Big stock of cherry and the new 
Cortland 


Wonderful assortment of Roses, 
Shrubs, Ornamentals and 
Small Fruits 


Owing to our big volume of busi- 
ness we can give you the best at 


low prices. 


For Wonderful Values Trade With 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURSERY CO., Inc. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Irises, Gladiolus and 
Dahlias 


If interested in the better varieties 
send for our new cataiogue, just off 
the press. Our prices are surprisingly 
low for such high quality. 

New peony list in July 
THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS 
Oswego Kansas 








GYPSOPHILA BRISTOL FAIRY 


VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


We want everyone to know these 
two fine NEW perennials. There- 
fore we are offering a limited num- 
ber of the following combination. 
Heavy field grown plants, shipped 
by express. Ready in April. 


1 Bristol Fairy for $3.00 


10 Jersey Gem 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vt. 











16 New Plants 
For the Rock Garden 


All small, hardy, non-spreading, 
free flowering natives; new, and 
every one a beauty. One each, 
no two alike, postpaid, $2.50. 
One each 3 different hardy 
Mamillaria, add 50c. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
Forestburg Texas 
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oh Preparing Iris Blooms for Exhibition 


HE AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY has just issued a 
valuable pamphlet on the staging of iris exhibitions with 
Ty the hope of encouraging the promotion of such exhibitions by 
h local groups and garden clubs in different parts of the country. 

C11 — */ | The pamphlet will prove of value to garden groups preparing 

any kind of flower exhibition as it describes in detail the duties 
of the show manager, his assistants and the various com- 


with surprising Zest, heat 


In its directions for handling cut iris blooms to be ex- 





hibited, the pamphlet gives the following instructions: 
you remember Never trust your flowers to express, transport them either by hand or 
by automobile. Always pack twice the number of stalks you wish to 
exhibit. 
that once you have a glass gar- One method is to pick late the previous afternoon and pack the following 


den. iv’ lifesi ‘ morning in 8 x 10 x 48-inch boxes, across which tape has been latticed. 
n, 1s a lifetime possession. The stalks cut full length are laid and then pinned in place with tape so 
In fact an investment. The kind that the flowers are held firmly, yet well apart. In this way perfect blooms, 
fully blown, may be carried, perhaps 30-40 to a box. 

Another method is to pick rather close buds the previous morning, tie 
into bunches, and place in water in a cool, dark room until the following 
morning, when they are laid carefully and tied firmly into the boxes. 
There is a small chance of the flowers not opening in time to be judged. 


An arrangement of chicken wire (l-inch mesh) in and over the tops of 
pails permits carriage of 12-15 stalks in full bloom in a closed car. 


Iris flowers, when cut in bud and just showing color, have been kept 
in cold storage (at a temperature suited to potatoes) as long as six weeks. 
The stalks are stood in shallow water in a pail and carefully packed in moss. 
Often putting ice in the exhibition vase keeps the flowers in condition for 
a longer period. 

Whatever the method, tie your stalks or bunches firmly against the box 
as buds are brittle and flowers bruise easily by contact. Transport your 
boxes with the utmost care and keep in mind that an exhibit of broken 
flowers is worse than none. 










that multiplies your joys and 





increases your contentments. 


The Turquoise Berry, an Attractive 


Japanese Shrub 


The Turquoise Berry (Symplocos paniculata), is the only 
representative of the family which can be successfully grown in 
New England. It is a native of Japan and western China, and 
grows also on the Himalayas. The Japanese form was intro- 
duced into the Parsons Nursery at Flushing, Long Island, at 
least fifty years ago. Although a distinct and beautiful plant, 






























With that end in view, why 
don’t you let us send you a 
Glass Garden book to browse 


through? . _ * , , 

it appears to be still little known in gardens, and in England 
You may have your eyes opened where it flowers freely it does not produce fruit. In this coun- 
on finding that for so little as try it will not grow in soil impregnated with lime. This 


symplocos is a shrub from twelve to fifteen feet tall and broad, 
branched to the ground, with dark green leaves, and axillary 
clusters of small, white flowers which are followed in the 
servatory. And for so little as autumn by beautiful blue fruit about a third of an inch in 
$1650, the materials for one diameter. The unusual color of the fruit is probably its chief 
attraction. Unfortunately (or fortunately, according to the 
way in which the owner looks at the matter) the birds are ex- 
tremely fond of the fruit of this shrub and oftentimes com- 
pletely strip it in a few days. It is to be included among the 
shrubs which attract birds as well as among those valuable 
for autumn color. 


$660, you can buy the complete 
materials fora full-fledged con- 


of our sturdy little greenhouses 


with its entire equipment. 





Send for that book, called 
‘Glass Gardens As We Know 
Them.” 


Cacti in the Rock Garden 
& 0. I have found that cactus plants may be grown successfully 


in a rockery. Plenty of good drainage is needed but pots in 
















‘Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories which cacti are planted may be sunk in deep holes and be- a 
. 
EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY CANADIAN FACTORY tween them sedums or other cover plants used. Such cacti as ho 
no eT ie “> seek ee cannot live out of doors during our cold winters may be lifted ve 
é a, Pa. icago e e ° ° “te 
New York Graybar Bldg. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. and brought into the house during the winter and replaced in o 
St. Louis K. G B g : he P - 
704 E. Carrie Ave. Comite tle, “nth  hecte the rockgarden the following spring. No one can imagine the 
, Greensboro, N. C. Cleveland Denver beauty of the flowers that bloom on these cactus plants during 
300 Woodbine Court 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 So. Emerson St. h O f 1 . P ° 
a Mgatreal St. Catharines Toronto the summer. One of my plants only two inches high, in a HI 
1410 Stanley St. Ontario, Canada Harbor Com. Bldg. bowl three inches across, had four flowers on it at once, each 13 
1X0) 34 FOUR. GENE TI four inches in diameter. It is the smallest grower and one of 
RA ONS the finest bloomers of its class ‘“Echinocactus Berlandieri.”’ 
Bi IITLDERS (@)> GREEN HOt he IS —Mrs. James Mauran Rhodes. ve 
satin eee ee ' wean =| Haverford, Pa. 
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Send for your free copy 


It’s a big, beautiful book full 
of varieties of Evergreens, 
Flowering Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, Perennials, Roses, Iris, 
Peonies, etc. Twenty pages 
of landscaping ideas and spe- 
cial offers to complete them. 
Also many intriguing novel- 
ties in Seeds, Tools, Sprays, 
Fertilizers, Garden Furniture. 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN 
and all of Standard Little- 
Tree Quality. 


Visit, Telephone or Write 


itt ree 


Pramingham 
Pleasant Centre, 
Street Mass. 













Unusual 


Gardens € 


A landscape architectural service dc- 
voted to the development of the less 
common types of gardens in the 
United States. 


Design Construction 


CARL STANTON 
Landscape Architect 








Office: Peterborough, N. H. 








the fun of planning your sum- ' 


mer garden while the wind , {/\*'!: 
howls outside. The 1928 edition will ‘ 
help you decide which Flowers and 
Vegetables you want, and give you | 
‘lear and dependable directions for 

rowing them successfully. |: 










' 
Get your copy now and have ' | 


A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HORTICULTURE 


Native Rock Garden Herbs From 
the Prairies and Plains 


ERE is not so great an array of rocky slopes between the 

Mississippi River and the Rockies as in other parts of our 
country, but many herbs of this region are at home in dry 
poor soil in full sun, and those of low stature are quite fitted 
for a rock garden. In this list all are of easy culture in New 
England, and thus presumably anywhere in our country 
where rock gardens would be built. Some prefer lime or other 
alkali, but with good drainage and full sun they will thrive 
in acid conditions. Sifted hard-coal ashes or powdered mortar 
could well be added to the soil composition. There must be 
many more herbs than these from this great section of our 


land worthy of a place in rock gardens in other states. 


Allium reticulatum, Fraser Onion; pink, June 

Allium stellatum, Prairie Onion; rose, July 

Anemone patens Nuttalliana, American Pasque-flower, purple, May 
Anemone caroliniana, Carolina Anemone; purple, May 
Antennaria campestris, Prairie Pussytoes; brown, May 
Antennaria dimorpha, Low Pussytoes; brown, April 
Antennaria microphylla, Small-leaf Pussytoes; brown, July 
Arenaria Fendleri, Fendler Sandwort; white, June 

Arenaria Hookeri, Hooker Sandwort; white, June 

Asclepias galioides, Bedstraw Milkweed; white, May 

Asclepias pumila, Low Milkweed; white, June 

Callirhoe digitata, Fringed Poppy-mallow; purple, June 
Callirhoe involucrata, Low Poppy-mallow; red, June 
Callirhoe triangulata, Clustered Poppy-mallow; purple, June 
Chamaerhodos erecta, American Ground-rose; white, May 
Clematis Fremontii, Fremont Clematis; purple, May 

Cooperia Drummondii, Evening-star; White, May 
Echinocereus caespitosus, Tufted Hedgehog Cactus; rose, June 
Echinocereus viridiflorus, Green Hedgehog Cactus; yellow, June 
Gentiana puberula, Downy Gentian; blue, August 

Lesquerella argentea, Silvery Bladderpod; yellow, May 
Lesquerella spathulata, Low Bladderpod; yellow, June 
Lithospermum angustifolium, Narrowleaf Puccoon; yellow, May 
Malvastrum coccineum, Red False-mallow; red, July 
Mammillaria missouriensis, Missouri Nipple Cactus; yellow, May 
Mamamillaria vivipera, Purple Nipple Cactus; purple, May 
Oenothera caespitosa, Tufted Evening-primrose; white, July 
Oenothera triloba, Threelobe Evening-primrose; white, June 
Oenothera missouriensis, Ozark Sundrops; yellow, June 
Oenothera serrulata, Toothleaf Evening-primrose; yellow, May 
Oenothera speciosa, Showy Sundrops; white, June 

Opuntia fragilis, Brittle Prickly-pear; yellow, July 

Opuntia humifusa, Western Prickly-pear; yellow, July 
Opuntia polyacantha, Many-spine Prickly-pear; yellow, June 
Ovytropis Lambertii, Stemless Loco-weed; purple, May 
Oxytropis multiceps, Tufted Oxytrope; purple, July 
Oxytropis splendens, Showy Oxytrope; purple, June 
Pentstemon albidus, Whiteflower Pentstemon; white, June 
Pentstemon gracilis, Slender Pentstemon; purple, May 
Pentstemon glaber, Blue Pentstemon; blue, June 

Pediocactus Simpsonii, Snowball Cactus; pink, April 

Phlox bifida, Cleft Phlox; purple, April 

Phlox argillacea, Sand Phlox; pink, April 

Phlox stellaria, Mauve Phlox; blue, April 

Potentilla effusa, Branched Cinquefoil; yellow, July 

Potentilla hippiana, Hippiani Cinquefoil; yellow, June 

Silene Menziesii, Menzies Pink; white, June 

Synthyris Bullii, Buils Kittentails; yellow, May 

Synthyris rubra, Western Kittentails; purple, May 

Talinum calycinum, Largeflower Talinum; pink, June 
Talinum parviflorum, Small-flower Talinum; pink, June 
Viola Nuttallii, Nuttall Violet; yellow, May 

Viola pedatifida, Larkspur Violet; violet, April 


—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanic Garden 
Harvard University 





























Are You Serious 


About Gardening ? 


ie you really want your garden to 
be a success, you need an author- 
itative magazine devoted exclusively 
to gardening. Gardeners’ Ohronicle 
represents the most advanced gar- 
dening thought on the continent. Its 
contributors are themselves success- 
ful gardeners who love plants and 
work with them the year round. 


For the cost of a few bulbs you 
can have this helpful magazine for 


the coming season, packed with prac- 
tical, precise information that will 
be reflected in a better garden. Send 
$1 today for a six months’ trial sub- 
scription; we'll include the current 
issue gratis. Full year’s subscrip- 


tion, $2 RDENERS 
* Cuno 


“The ONLY AlGardening Magazine” 
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Our “Star Guide to Good 
Roses,”” 100 pages pro- 
fusely illustrated in color, 


Z\i pictures and describes over 


200 rose varieties. It 


and bloom profusely 


anteed to bloom. 
The “Star Guide” 
FREE—write today 





West Grove, Pa. 


also 


tells about the twelve 
roses that grow well 


al- 


most everywhere. “Star 
Roses,” the only trade- 
marked roses, are guar- 


is 
! 


The Conard-Pyle Co. 
Star Rose Growers 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Box 27 














CERCIDIPHYLLUM JAPONICUM 


(KATSURA TREE) 


It is one of the most interesting and beautiful Japanese trees introduced 
by the Arnold Arboretum. The habit when young is very much like the 
Lombardy Poplar, but later it spreads out into a broad, pyramidal tree. 
The leaves are oval to blunt heart-shaped, opening delicate rose-pink to 
purple, becoming a rich medium to light green, turning clear yellow oc- 
casionally tinged with scarlet in autumn. 


Trees 3 to 4 feet, $1.50 each; $12.50 per ten. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. - 
Write now for catalog of our full line of stock 


























The World’s Most Exquisite Living 
Antique 


Many beautiful specimens, some very 
large and of rare form, also entire 


hedges of varying height and spread, 
hardy, guaranteed to live. 


Write for the Complete Story Booklet 


Belle Meade Farm Box 3 
Belle Meade, Va. 
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A twist 
of the wrist 
guides it 


Your Lawn Like Velvet 


Nothing adds more to the beauty of your place than a 
fine expanse of velvety lawn. To insure the finest results 
choose the Moto-Mower. Saves time, labor, expense. 
Simple and easy to operate—turns on its own power. 
Cuts close to obstructions. Return the coupon for our 
new catalogue. 


THE MOTO-MOWER CO. 
3248 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send latest catalogue to: 


ee 




















Better Gardens, Better Crops, 
Better Lawns this Year 


Highly concentrated fertilizers have decided advantages. Only 
small quantities are required saving in freight and time in applying. 


The highest analysis complete fertilizer is 


NITROPHOSKA 


15% Nitrogen, 30% Phosphoric Acid, 15% Potash 
“A Little Goes a Long Way” 


It is 60 per cent plant food. Recommended for general use early 
in the Spring, on gardens, lawns, shrubs, vines, fruit trees, hedges, 
etc. Follow occasionally through the season with applications of 


FLORANID (UREA) 


“It’s Nitrate From the Air” 


46% Nitrogen=55.9% Ammonia, many times stronger than ma- 
nure. Gives plants a quick start. Improves quality of foliage, 
flowers, fruit, vegetables. Particularly valuable for all leaf crops, 
grass, fruit, evergreens, ferns, etc. 


Trial packages 10 cts. postpaid. Will make ten gallons liquid 
fertilizer. Try it and see the prompt and satisfactory results produced. 


Put up in 1 Ib. cartons and in 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 Ib. bags. 
Write for circulars and price. 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
GARDEN DEPARTMENT 
285-E MADISON AVENUE 
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Possibilities of the New Palestine Irises 


The Department of Agriculture at Washington has recently 
issued a bulletin describing and giving cultural directions for 
a new and promising family of iris described as the Palestine 
iris, as mentioned in a recent number. One obstacle to their in- 
troduction noted is that stocks are rare in this country and for 
the present will have to be imported from the Netherlands 
under special permit of the Federal Horticultural Board. Un- 
fortunately, the experience of growers who have tried to im- 
port irises under special permits has not been uniformly suc- 
cessful, as many stocks have been lost or destroyed by delay in 
transit. 

The bulletin makes but slight reference to the work of 
the department in hybridizing these Palestine Irises with the 
varieties of Bearded Irises already widely grown in America, 
but this work of crossing the varieties is one which promises 
almost an infinity of new and attractive iris variations. 

I have had the good fortune to see a few of the varieties 
described and have been much fascinated by their beauty and 
possibilities. A few years ago I was so fortunate as to pro- 
cure a few plants each of three of the hybrids named in the 
bulletin, Dilkush, Ipball and Zwanenburg. These have grown 
very thriftily with me and multiplied rapidly and I can con- 
firm from personal experience the enthusiasm with which their 
culture is recommended. As the bulletin says they are strong 
growers and succeed well under a great variety of conditions, 
but none of these varieties bears seed in my plantings. Whether 
they would do so if hand pollinated I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to determine. In other localities they might bear seed 
naturally and being of hybrid origin, the seedlings if any can 
be grown, should be infinitely variable giving rise to many 
new and attractive forms. As the stocks of these irises are very 
rare in this country, I have hesitated to begin distributing 
them, but the appearance of this bulletin encourages me to 
offer to exchange plants with plant breeders elsewhere with a 
view to testing them out in other localities, and determining 
the range of their possibilities. As the bulletin says the best 
time to handle them is during the summer after they have 
ceased blooming. —Joe Smith. 
Olympia, Wash. - 


The Dusty Zenobia 


Zenobia pulverulenta, a native of North Carolina, is an un- 
usual and interesting member of the Heath family. The 
Dusty Zenobia was named after ‘‘Zenobia,’’ Queen of Pal- 
myra, who lived in the Third Century, and the word ‘“‘pul- 
verulenta’’ means “‘powdered,”’ referring to the leaves. 

Rather regular in its manner of growth, Zenobia pulveru- 
lenta is a deciduous shrub of about four to five feet high, with 
more or less oval-shaped leaves, which are covered with a 
glaucous or whitish bloom, giving the whole shrub a soft 
gray appearance. 

In late June or early July, the Zenobia is covered with ex- 
quisite flowers of ivory white, borne in terminal racemes on 
graceful arching stems. The flowers look not unlike large 
lily-of-the-valley blooms, and at this time of year, the Zeno- 
bia is one of the most beautiful shrubs we have. It is a good 














$6.00 Collection 


Hardy Alpine Plants 


May We Help You Plan 
Your Gardens for the 


Blue Himalayan Asters 


4 
4 Blue Hare Bells 

4 White Mountain Sandwort 
4 Dwarf Crimson Thyme 
4 
4 


Coming Season? 


Lavender Carpet Speedwell 
Running blue Phlox 


Prepaid in U. S., $6.00 
April-May Delivery 


Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Inc. 
Cranford, N. J. 


White & Johnson Co. 


Wakefield 


Massachusetts 
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|METAL, PLANT 
| TREE LABELS 


Permanent. Weather and wear proof. Writ- 
7 ing always plain. Add to neat appearance 
of garden. No ink used. Thin zine or 








copper alloy. Written on with any smooth 
hard point, or stylus supplied free. 
For trees, plants, bulbs, shrubs, pot plants, 
transplants, etc. Four styles. 
Tree Label. No. 1, % x 3 inches, $1.20 
per 100, by mail 15 cts. additional. No. 
2, 1% x5 inches $1.50 
per 100, by mail 20 
cts. additional. For 
trees, shrubs, etc. 
Garden Label. No. 62, 
15-inch stake. Label 
interchangeable. $3.00 per 
dozen, by mail 25 cts. addi- 
tional. Can be read with- 
out stooping. 
Plant Label. No. 51, 8-inch 
stake, $1.50 per 100, by 
mail 25 cts. additional. No. 52, 10-inch 
stake, $1.75 per 100, by mail 25 cts. ad- 
ditional. No. 53, 15-inch stake, $2.25 
per 100, by mail 25 cts. addi- 
tional. For pot plants and garden 
stakes. 
Illustrated circular on request. 


Sold by many seedmen and aurs- 
erymen. If yours cannot supply 
order direct. 

BALL AND SOCKET MANU- 

FACTURING COMPANY 


West Cheshire Connecticut 






























DELPHINIUMS: 
and WREXHAM 


Specialist’s Choicest Seeds 


Sown Early—Bloom in Fall 
Catalog lists 16 sorts 





First offering Blackmore & Langdon’s 

Tuberous Begonias for outdoor cul- 

ture. Will bloom profusely this season. 
$2.00 per dozen 


CHAS FP. BARBER, Troutdale, Oregon 
(Location on Columbia River Highway, 
five miles east of city limits.) 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 


SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














BUELL — BOSTON 
Imported 
GROUND PEAT 


A superior granulated variety for horticultural 
use. Frequent importations. Large bales $3, 
f.o.b. Boston. Why pay shipping charges from 
more distant points? Write for folder and 
quantity discounts. 
C. E. BUELL, INC. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston 








BROAD LEAF 


FLOWERING EVERGREEN 


Shrubs, First Class Collected Stock 
RHODODENDRON, Max. 
2 to 4 ft., 25, $3.50. 100, $12.00 
MOUNTAIN LAUREL 
; 2 to 4 ft., 25, $3.50. 100, $12.00 
HEMLOCK TREES 
2 to 4 ft., 25, $3.50. 100, $12.00 
FANOY HOLLY ° 7 
2 to 4 ft., 25, $7.00. 100, $25.00 
Rhododendron and Mountain Laurel 
seedlings, 6-24 ins., 100, $4.50 
Baled in burlap. Terms, Cash with order 
W. G. NORRIS & BROTHER 
P. O. Doeville Tennessee 


HORTICULTURE 


practice to cut off the flower-bearing branches after they have 
flowered, to allow the young shoots to grow out from be- 
neath. In the fall, even as late as the middle of November, the 
foliage is very handsome, the soft gray making a striking con- 
trast against the vivid oranges and scarlets of some of our 
autumn-colored shrubs. Here is a shrub that could be used to 
great advantage in the autumn garden. 

Being a close relative of the Andromedas, the Dusty Zeno- 
bia, thrives best in a peaty or light sandy soil, and requires the 
same treatment as other members of the Ericaceae, although it 
is apparently not at all “‘fussy.’’ It is perfectly hardy in Massa- 
chusetts. 

If Zenobia pulverulenta is used at all in private gardens, it 
is not at all common, the only plants I have ever seen being in 
the Arnold Arboretum. I am glad to note, however, that the 
nurseries are propagating this very beautiful plant. 


—DMargaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 


Controlling the Squash Bug* 


The squash bug is a large, dark brown bug which often 
kills many squash and cucumber vines before they are able 
to withstand the attack. When the adult bugs emerge from 
their winter hiding places under crop refuse and weeds in May 
and June, they suck the juices from the tender young curcur- 
bit plants for several days after which the clusters of orange 
colored eggs are found on the under side of the leaves. The 
young grayish green bugs hatch from the eggs in about 10 
days and swarm over the leaves in colonies causing the leaves 
to wilt and die wherever they feed. 

The greatest damage is done by the adult beetles when 
they emerge from hibernation and at present there is no in- 
secticide which has proved very satisfactory in controlling 
them. The most effective control is hand picking either by 
shaking them into a can of kerosene when they are collected 
under the leaves or by gathering them early in the morning 
from under shingles or small pieces of heavy paper placed 
near the vines. Early trap crops of squash or melon which 
grow vigorously before the main crop is sprouted serve to 


concentrate the bugs where they may be killed by hand. The 
number of squash bugs may be greatly reduced by picking off 
the clusters of eggs and destroying them. 

Recent experiments have shown that the young bugs may 
be killed by thoroughly dusting the infested vines with cal- 
cium cyanide dust but this treatment has not yet become a 
commercial practice and its value under all conditions is still 
undetermined. 


*Bulletin of the Market Garden Field Station at Waltham, Mass. 





Now Every One Can Have 


REGAL LILIES 


Yes, Regal Lilies are now plentiful and 
every garden can have them. Prices are 
much lower. Send in your order at once. 


Good flowering size bulbs, 30c each 
$2.50 per 10 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shelburne Vermont 


‘Working Manager with broad horticultural 
and landscape experience 7 for posi- 
tion. Oan develop estate. ill go any- 
where. Box KS, care of “Horticulture.” 











Superintendent or head gardener on pri- 

vate wstate. Experienced in growing fruit, 

flowers and plants, outside and under 
lass. The larger the place the better. 
H, care of “Horticulture.” 





REGAL LILY SEED—If you want Regal 

Lilies in quantity, raise them from seed. 

1927 crop ready—50 cents per 300 seeds; 

$1.00 per 1000; $3.00 per oz.; $10.00 

per one-quarter pound; $18.00 per one- 

one pound. Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, 
ass. 





WANTED: Position in greenhouse or nur- 
sery by woman experienced in transplant- 
ing and general nursery work; also in 
clerical work. arrie Nowell, 115 
Pinckney Street, Boston, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED: Head gardener and 
caretaker on a gentleman's estate. Fifteen 
years’ experience in the care of all kinds 
of shrubbery and plants. Understanding 
the handling of men. Married, no children 
—References as to character, trustworthi- 
ness, etc. 

Address: Mr. C. A Henyan, care of Horti- 
cultural Soeiety of N. Y., 598 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 
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| Jabels that last 


—for names that endure =—_ 


Preserve the names of your valuable Roses, 
Dahlias, Evergreens, Bulbs and Flowers. 
Ordinary labels which come with the 
plants are soon destroyed by the weather 
and the names lost, perhaps forever. 

Simplex Weatherproof Labels are perma- 
nent and keep those names for your fu- 
ture enjoyment and that of your friends. 


FOR YOUR CHILDREN, the educational 
value of permanent Labels is of the high- 
est. Increased knowledge leads to greater 
interest in the garden. Intimacy with grow- 
ing things stimulates the love of nature,— 
one of the finest influences for the young. 


SIMPLEX WEATHERPROOF 
PLANT LABELS 





Made of white celluloid with specially pre- 
pared surface, protected by transparent 
mica covers. Marking done with ordinary 
lead pencil is not affected by weather and 
lasts indefinitely. It may instantly be erased, 
however, and the Labels used repeatedly. 
Very economical. Marking is most distinct, 
—black lettering on white celluloid. 
Prices, including Copper Wires for Attaching 
No. 1—3 x 4 inches, $3.00 per 100 
No. 2—4 x j inches, 5.00 per 100 
No. 3—5 x 1 inches, 7.00 per 100 


SIMPLEX WEATHERPROOF 
GARDEN LABELS 


The card-holder is made of 

special rust-proof galvanized 
fron, electrically welded to an 
fron stake 24 inches long. The 
card is white celluloid with trans- 
parent mica cover. Beautifully 
finished in neutral, dark green, 
baked enamel. 
No. 10—23x14 in., 25 cents each 
No. 11—3x2 in., 30 cents each 
Prices include delivery in United 
States. Ask for them at your 
seed dealers or send your order direct to 


CHARLES STEWART COMPANY 
218 BROADWAY NEW YORE 














ARTHUR C. PERRIN 
Gladiolus 


List of 240 choice varieties sent 
on request 


736 Alberta St., Portland, Oregon 



















1928 Catalog 
Ready For You 


Iris, Peonies, Phlox, Peren- 
nials, Rock Plants 


HILLSIDE GARDENS 
Amesbury, Mass. 








GLAD GREETINGS 


A Splendid Collection of Newer and Finer 
Gladiolus Varieties for $5.00 


CL cuG 6a cies 46 Hee ROSE MIST 
Ee Ss oe Ethelyn 
EL 650000 9005k8055 Sunnymede 
12 bulbs of ...... Mrs. William E. Olark 
EE EE CE - Crimson Glow 
12 bulbs of .... Mrs. Frederick C. Peters 
OS Ee eee Mrs. Dr. Norton 
8 ee ere Primadonna 


Double Collection for $10.00 
Five Collections for $20.00 


WM. EDWIN CLARE 
“Sunnymede” Sharon, Mass. 
Send for List of 100 “BEST” Glads. 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS 


To induce early orders I will give 25 extra bulbs 
(Variety) ordered with every 100 bulb order 
before April Ist. 
These bulbs are divided into two sizes. Large 
1%” up, Mediam 4%” up to 1%”. These 
will all give fine blooms but the medium will 
bloom a week or two later. 
Fine stock true to name. 
25 or 50 of one variety will be sold at the 
rate of a 100. No orders accepted for less 
than $2.00 at these prices. 

Prices quoted below include delivery 


Per 100 

Name and Color Large Medium 
AMERICA, Lavender-pink .... $2.00 $1.00 
ALICE TIPLADY, Orange, Early 3.50 2.00 
CRIMSON GLOW 

The finest red grown ...... 4.00 2.50 
E. J. SHAYLOR 

Fine rose pink (Ruffled) Early 4.00 2.25 
GLORY OF HOLLAND 

"<. Severe 3.00 1.75 
HALLEY, Salmon pink, Early . 2.50 1.50 
HERADA, Mauve, very popular 3.50 2.00 
L. M. FOCH 

Large fine pink, Early ..... 2.50 1.50 
MRS, PENDLETON 

Rose pink (Red Blotch) ... 3.00 1.75 
NIAGARA 

Primrose Yellow. Large flower 2.50 1.50 
PEACE, A grand white, (Violet 

RG EMD, a. 0 0:0' 04 ee 6 3.00 1.75 
PANAMA, Fine pink ........ 3.00 1.75 
SCHWABEN 

Large Yellow, (Red Throat) 2.75 1.50 


276 East Main St. Orange, Mass. 


Seventeen years of successful Gladiolus growing 








ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 


EAT MOSS 








New York 


29-P Burling Slip 








HUMUS 


means better flowers, lawns and 
vegetables. At the price sold 
there is nothing equals it as a 


FERTILITY MAKER 


5, 100 Ib. bags, $5.00 —$18.00 per ton 
F.O.B. Stanhope, N. J. 


H. B. PRINDLE 
70 E. 45th Street New York 


Send for cultural directions 
















































CLEANSES and 
INVIGORATES 


plant foliage while de- 
stroying Aphis, Red Spi- 
der, Thrips, Mealy Bugs, 
Soft Scale, etc. No fumes; 
pleasant to use. Will not 
discolor blooms. 

FUNGINE, a concentrated 
sulphur composition which 
mixes readily with water. 
Controls mildew, rust, etc. 
































VERMINE, the ideal soil sterilizer. 
Deadly to insect life; harmless to 
vegetation. 


All three products priced alike 
Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 
25-gal. drum, $60; 50-gal. drum, $110 
At your dealer’s or direct from us 
FREE Folder describes complete line 
APHINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
204 James Bldg. Madison, N. J. 
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A Persimmon Experience 


N Harrisburg, Pa., I happened to meet a man who had 
planted some grafted persimmon trees a few years ago and 
who told me that some of the trees began to bear the second 
year after planting. He also said that they had borne every 
year, and more and more each year until his family was then 
getting more fruit than could be used either fresh or pre- 
served. The year previous to our conversation he had sold 
some through the local stores at fifteen cents a pint and people 
were so well pleased with it that all his surplus had been easily 
disposed of. 

When it is remembered that wild persimmons normally 
bear heavily each year the above statements as to prices may 
lead some people to plant trees—only to be disappointed. 
For while it is true that the persimmon does bear heavily and 
annually yet it must be with or near other trees of its own 
species but of different variety. That is to say that grafted or 
budded persimmons must not be planted in blocks of only 
one variety; there must be several varieties within bee-flying 
distance of each other, for bees are largely instrumental in 
pollinating the blossoms. Where only one variety is planted 
there will be no fruit unless wild persimmon trees are growing 
in the neighborhood. 

While many nurserymen list persimmon trees under the 
botanical name ‘“‘Diospyros’’ such trees are seedlings and 
should not be planted for any but ornamental purposes be- 
cause they will probably bear small, puckery fruit of no 
value whatever. A few nurserymen carry grafted or budded 
stock of some of the forty odd varieties considered worthy of 
being named. So far as I know all of these were originally 
wild seedlings, but superior to the general run. Grafted and 
budded stock costs several times as much as wild seedlings 
but is worth the extra price, because in addition to being 
beautiful as ornamental trees they are also useful ,as pro- 
ducers of delicious fruit, some ripening as early as August, 
others late in the fall. The latest kinds will keep until mid- 
winter. 

—M. G. Kains. 
Suffern, N. Y. 


The Winter Care of Fuchsias 


Please tell me how to care for fuchsias in winter so as to have them 
flower in late summer. 


Fuchsias require a fairly long rest in winter. It is best 
to take them out of the window entirely, keeping them in a 
cool dry place until spring. There is no reason why they 
should not be set on a shelf in the cellar, giving them just 
enough water to keep them alive. With the coming of spring 
they should be repotted in fresh soil, set in the sun, and given 
an abundance of water. 
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ES SEED‘ 


Send for our new, free 144. 
page catalog displaying Beautify| 
Lawns, Roses, Zinnias and Lilics ali 
in faithful colors. Entirely Devoted to 
Better Gardens. 

California Giant Asters in six distinc, 
colors and Finest Mixed ....... 25c. Pkt 
Everybody is delighted with them. . 

FISKE SEED Co. 19 Change 
(Faneuil Hall Sq.) Boston, Fm 















Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON i a MASS. 
























5 CATALOG 
R THIS CA 5¢ 
Aire pACKAGE 


oF SEEDS-FOR 













It is very interesting to grow 
cacti from seeds. Our catalogue has many 
bargain offers, as we have many fine rare 4 
Cacti listed. DESERT PLANT CO.f 
. Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Tex. 















TEN CACTI 


suitable for indoor gardens, correctly 
named and no two alike, express col- 
lect $1.00. Larger plants, guaranteed 
blooming size, $2.00. 

Free List of Unusual Plants 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Mountain Park New Mexico 











CACTI TEXAS 


NEW MEXICO CACTI 


SPECIAL 
80 beautiful mixed varieties OC: also 
12 Mexican Hand Painted Oacti Bowls. 


for $10.00; 406 Cacti Plants mixed with 6 
Cacti Bowls, $5.50; 10 Cacti with 3 Bowls, 





$3.00. F.0.B. El Paso. 
TEXAS CACTI CO. 
Box 7, Station A 
EL PASO TEXAS 








wonderful specimens, $3.50. 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 





50 Large Gladiolus $2.00 


No two alike. 
the entire Gladiolus color range. 
10 choice varieties and colors separately labeled 
for $2.00 all postpaid. 
address $3.75. 


Stevensville 








All labeled and selected to cover 
Or 60 bulbs in 


Both collections to one 
Write for catalogue describing 
105 varieties, also other collections. 


TERRACE GLADIOLI GARDENS 
Michigan 























You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Kurume Azaleas 
Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, rock 
plants and rare shrubs not found 
commonly listed. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass, 





Ratin System— Science Cure—Non-Poisonous 


Mr. E. Emerson Brown of The Phila- 
delphia Zoological Gardens says: ‘The 
first application of RATIN cleared the 
gardens wonderfully well, and the 
second application of RATININ finished 
the job.” Trial Treatment—for Mice 
$1.25; for Rate $2.00, $4.00, or full 
particulars on request. 


THE RATIN LABORATORY, Inc. 
112 Broad Street, New York 


Bearberry 
Cotoneaster 























Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed varieties, 
Included in 











is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 





Choice Dahlias Reasonable 


100 Best Varieties, 10 your choice from 
catalog—$5.00 Gladiolus. 
GLADAHLIA FARMS 


Chicopee Falls Mass. 





KIND’S DAHLIAS. Over fifty pages of- 
fered at wholesale. Shady Lawn Nursery, 
GO KIND, Hammonton, N. J. 








The highest form of humus you can 
blend with your soil is 


Maplevale Leafmold 


Of unique origin and composition, it creates an 
environment most favorable to plant growth. 
Its use in seed beds and in soil for cuttings is 
attended with marvelous results. It has many 
other uses. Send for circular. 


$2.50 per 100 Ib. bag. Quantity discount 
F.0.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
East Kingston New Hampshire 






































